,ntra™ral  reorganization 


Edition-Chief 

rMirganiiaUon.  and  a  delay  of  nearly  three  weeks 
***■"» is  set  to  get  underway  next 
*  ,fl11 1)0  m'  C'KX  program  this  year. 

r''L,  UNns.  intramural  director,  had  originally  set  up  a  eo- 
Lkw  of  flag  &<*»»“  tha(  she  modeled  after  the  intramural 
^  oi  the  I’niversitv  of  Texas,  1 

ffBStSnSll  HAS  BEEN  dropped,  however,  after  students 
^daned  sMt  the  new  regulaUons  that  were  designed  to 
'  ^  ^  women  who  were  now  required  to  play. 


several,  basic  areas.  One  area  is  that  flag  football,  under  the 
system  used  by  Missouri  Southern,  calls  for  a  total  of  eight 
players  instead  of  the  regulation  11. 

One  of  the  controversial  rule  changes  proposed  by  Albins 
tailed  for  a  minimum  of  four  women  to  be  on  the  playing  field 

for  each  team  at  all  times. 

Another  of  the  proposed  changes  prohibited  males  from  ad* 
\  cueing  the  football  across  the  line  of  scrimmage. 

1  erhaps  the  most  controversial  of  the  changes  prohibited 
males  from  completing  passes  to  other  males,  while  women 


blocked 

registered  to  play  under  the  new  rules. 

These  two  teams  dropped  out  of  the  league  when  they  found 
out  that  they  were  the  only  two  teams  involved. 

With  no  teams  to  play  in  the  league  under  existing  rules  it  was 
decided  that  organization  of  the  program  along  guidelines 
followed  in  the  past  would  be  in  order. 

According  to  Dr.  Glenn  Dolence,  dean  of  Student  Personnel 
Services,  "If  there  is  sufficient  interest  among  our  women 
students  we  will  organize  a  women’s  program. 

According  to  Title  IX,  which  requires  equal  athletic  op¬ 
portunities  for  everyone,  "Where  selection  is  based  on  ‘com¬ 
petitive  skill’  or  the  activity  involved  is  a  ‘contact’  sport, 


Flag  football  differs  from  regular  football  in 


e  under  no  such  restricitive  rules. 

THE  ORIGINAL  DEADLINE  for  entering  teams  in  the  flag 
^2i!^lLPE2Mj!am  was  Sept.  24.  As  of  the  24th  only  two  teams  had 


I  Continued  on  page  11) 


Faculty  members  ‘intervene’ 
in  student  senate  election 
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By  TIM  DRY 
Editor-in-Chief 

Alleged  faculty  “interference"  in  recent  student  senate  elec- 
Jas  has  been  condemned  by  the  college  administration.  Steps 
been  taken  to  see  that  the  possiblity  of  future  faculty  in- 
vsrction  in  student  elections  is  reduced. 

Faculty  advisors  to  the  Industrial  Technology  Club  allowed 
to  write  the  names  of  industrial  technology  majors, 
Tiel  rx  *ere  running  for  student  senate  seats,  to  be  written  on  the 
of  their  classrooms.  The  faculty  members  then, 
class  time,  encouraged  their  students  to  vote  in  the  elec- 
^  ^  reminded  them  that  the  people  whose  names  were  on 
“Sbiard  were  technology  majors  who  needed  all  the  support 
could  get 

were  handed  out  by  students  with  candidates’  names 

F&eti  on  them. 

1 IHE  FACULTY  MEMBERS  then  told  their  classes  that  when 
I"?  Tt*ed.  the  students  running  the  polls  would  punch  their 
IT”*  Ktentification  cards.  Faculty  members  promised  to 
I rV-~  one’s  card  during  the  following  class  session  to  in* 

I  everyone  voted. 

I  .1  'err*  ^  Cobum,  drafting  and  design  instructor  and 
|!Zr*F  co-sponsor  of  the  Industrial  Technology  club  noted  that, 
sponsors  of  the  club)  are  all  our  kids  have  got.  If  we 

I  Up  f°r  them’ nobody  wiU” 

jl^®^ked  about  the  ethics  of  spending  class  time  in 
a  select  group  of  students  for  election  to  the  student 
Dr  sa^  **  s**  nothing  wrong. 

-denn  Dolence,  dean  of  Student  Personnel  Services  and 
tj)  ^e  student  senate  noted  that,  "faculty  members 
to  £et  their  students  involved  in  campus  activities, 
***  going  to  promote  participation  in  student  elec¬ 


tions  they  should  do  it  as  that,  and  not  promote  one,  special  in¬ 
terest  group.” 

JAMES  K.  MAUPIN,  dean  of  the  Division  of  Technology,  has 
met  with  members  of  the  faculty  in  question  in  order  to  insure 
that  this  "interference"  will  not  be  repeated  in  the  future. 

Dolence  noted  that  since  only  two  of  the  eight  students  who 
were  included  on  the  list  were  elected  and  it  wasn’t  really  an  im¬ 
propriety  on  their  part,  no  action  will  be  taken  against  the 
students.  However,  this  was  a  most  regretable  incident  that  my 
office  and  I  will  do  our  best  to  see  it  is  not  repeated." 

Despite  faculty  "interference”  in  this  student  senate  election 
Dolence  feels  that  this  year’s  senate  will  be  one  of  the  best  since 
he  has  been  faculty  advisor. 

"We  had  more  people  file  for  office  this  year  than  at  any  other 
time  in  my  five  year  association  with  the  student  senate,"  noted 
Dolence.  "I  believe  that  the  great  number  of  applicants  for  this 

(Continued  on  page  20) 


Are  STUDENT  politics  dead? 


Child  abuse  continues  increase 


By  RUTH  BUSH 
Chart  Staff  Writer 

I^st  week  in  Kansas  City,  a  five  year  old  boy,  Rodney  Ep¬ 
person,  was  brought  to  the  emergency  ward  of  Children’s  Mercy 
Hospital  by  his  stepfather.  The  boy’s  eyes  were  open  and  still 
filled  with  tears,  but  the  boy  was  dead.  His  body  was  covered 
with  bruises  and  cuts.  I^rge  areas  of  his  skin  had  been  ripped 
off. 

Investigators  found  the  boy’s  two  year  old  sister  alone  in  the 
parent’s  apartment.  She  also  was  covered  with  bruises  and 


Students  to  meet  candidates 


l***a&rf!l*  ***”  fmaljzed  for  "Meet  the  Candidates,”  a 
to  let  candidates  on  both  state  and  local  levels 
I  a*  i*  Usue*  of  this  election  year.  Sponsored  by  CIRUNA 
Jaycees.  it  will  begin  at  7  p.m.  Oct.  19  in 

w  auditorium. 

•  to  Robert  Markman.  associate  professor  of  history 

there  will  be  a  five  minute  time  limit  on  all 
are  two  ttousand  seats  in  the  auditorium  and 
^•'xiderfultofillthemall,"  said  Markman. 

J®  the  candidates  for  state  office  are  John  Ashcroft, 
11  Attorney  General  of  Missouri,  and  Albert  Kemp, 


Republican  candidate  for  state  treasurer.  Democrat  Richard 
Rabbit,  candidate  for  lieutenant  governor,  and  incumbent 
Lieutenant  Governor  William  C.  Phelps  will  attend  as  well. 

On  the  local  level  will  appear,  for  eastern  judge,  Ab  Hargis,  a 
Republican,  and  Marian  Grew,  the  Democratic  candidate.  Jim 
Willis  is  the  Democratic  candidate  for  county  assessor,  and  Eva 
Mayfield  is  a  Republican  running  for  county  treasurer.  For 
Representative  of  the  133th  district,  Republican  Julius  Ossman 
and  Democrat  Mary  Manard  will  speak.  Appearing  also  will  be 
republican  Harvey  Amce  and  Democrat  Tom  Carver,  can¬ 
didates  for  Representative  of  the  137th  district. 


scars.  There  were  signs  of  cigarette  bums  on  her  body.  The 
initials  C.S.  were  carved  into  her  right  arm.  There  were  punc¬ 
ture  marks  on  her  fingertips. 

THE  STEPFATHER  was  charged  with  second  degree  mur¬ 
der,  the  mother  with  manslaughter.  The  little  girl  was  placed  in 
a  foster  home. 

The  case  of  little  Rodney  Epperson  is  not  unusual,  in  fact,  ac¬ 
cording  to  a  story  in  U.S.  News  and  World  Report,  May  3, 1976, 

‘  more  than  200,000  American  boys  and  girls,  most  below  the  age 
of  five,  died  last  year  as  the  result  of  intentional  mistreatment 
by  adults.” 

The  article  continues,  "We’re  really  dealing  with  an  epidemic 
in  this  country, ’’declares  Dr.  Irwin  Redlener,  who  heads  a  panel 
at  Jackson  Memorial  Hospital  in  Miami  that  is  studying  the 
child  abuse  problem.  “If  this  were  polio,  the  whole  country 
would  be  up  in  arms  looking  for  a  solution.” 

What  is  child  abuse?  It  is  usually  defined  as  repeated 
mistreatment  or  neglect  of  a  child  by  parents’  or  other  guardian 
resulting  in  injury  or  harm. 

THE  MISTREATMENT  may  be  physical,  beating  or  burning. 
It  may  also  be  neglect  by  failure  to  provide  food,  clothing  or  the 
necessities  of  life. 
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Taylor 


By  STEVE  smith 

v  I  *  snun  G<w  Tavlor,  incumbent  Republican  scvenin* 
t  *  '*i>  iuiiio  (or  re-election,  responded  to  a  list  of  questions 

mmuj-U-  Inl'is  answers  ho  asked  to  be 

,  i,,Ni  .»  how  I  h»re  voted  and  the  services  1  have  provided  tc 
people  at  our  distnet"  and  responded  to  questions  con- 
cwr.iru;  the  alle  sed  misuse  of  his  travel  expenses. 

Vr  T»\  lor  *ns»  ered  the  quesUons  m  W ashington  D.t ..  • 

Qmmmim  sun  k  ••••=«»>  • »  *»  •  '"'rs"na' 

MhvIm  was  ni  Nodtet,  Taylor  -  JopUn  Umm . 

;tkl  n  would  lx-  unfeasible  due  to  the  Congressman  s  campaign 
committments  and  congressional  duties  As  an  alteiiutivt. 
hst  of  prepares!  queslions  was  submitted  to  the  l  ongiessnum 

»ha-h  he  answered  and  relayed  to  his  Joplin  office. 

,.r  ns  1  have  served  in  the  House  of 

.  ,.st  votes  on  o\  er  TOO  issues  each  year. 

..  d  -These  votes  have  eom-emed  ever> 
asoect  of  our  life.  1  should  be  judged,  therefore,  on  how  I  have 
voted  and  the  service  1  have  provided  to  the  people  of  our 

district."  . ,  .  . 

The  personal  effort  that  1  have  put  forth  to  provide  assistan¬ 
ce  to  our  people,”  Tavlor  added,  “can  be  found  in  virtually 
CM  country  in  our  district.”  Examples  of  this  assistance 
ranged  from  the  educational  TV  station  21  in  Springfield  to  the 
vocational-technical  school  in  Reeds  Spring,  to  the  Messenger 
Towers  in  Joplin,  Prosperity  Dam  Authorization,  Carthage  P  ar- 
mers  Home  Housing  Projects  for  the  low  income  and  senior 
citizens  and  nursing  homes  for  Dade  and  Barry  counties. 

•  There  have  also  been  thousands  of  instances  in  which  I  have 
assisted  individuals  in  problems  with  the  Federal  Government, 
including  veteran's  claims,  social  security  cases  and  others,” 
Tavlor  added  “All  have  required  hard  work,  but  that  is  what  I 
was  elected  to  do  and  what  I  will  continue  to  try  to  do  in  the 
future.” 


ONE  ISSUE  THAT  HAS  BEEN  raised  recently  by  Dolan 
Hawkins.  Congressman  Taylor’s  opponent,  is  of  charges  that 
have  arisen  over  alleged  irregularities  in  the  Congressman’s 
travel  expenses.  In  response  to  The  Chart  s  question, 
Congressman  Taylor  went  into  some  length.  He  said  that,  ac- 


■n...  rlmrt.  l,'rli»<>>  • 


in  congressional^ L 

says  ‘judge 


cord ' 


,  years  would  have  been  aeeomp*. 
ipending  in  th®Pnt  unemployment.  This,  according  M  > 
.  ian?e  reduction  .  *  hunocn. 


cording  to  the  rocords^of|the^l^k 

rules  ofthc  Housed  according  ^  sj^nty-fMr*  Wmself -^an 

for  sixty-one  of  the  trips,  paying  for  s  ^  fn  ^.OOO.OO.  lhe 


for  sixty-one  of  the  trips,  paying  ***££££ $15,000.00.  The 
expediture,  Cong^™”  trips  eligible  for  reimbursal 


[large  redu^cd  indwill  not  happen 


has  not  happened  ana  currently  a  co-sponsor  of  the, 

pressman  l  ay  acceleratc  the  formation  >,? 


Congre 


Congressman  said  he  has  a - 

for  which  he  has  not  sought  payment  l<the  clerk  of 

••At  my  request,"  Congre^rn  T  y  ntjng  of  my  ex- 

the  House  has  assembled  of  1975.  The 

peuditu.  es  from  January  of  973  thr  ^  returned  to  the  U-S. 

records  of  the  Clerk  revea  . 1  ,  apocated  to  me  to  hire 

Treasury  more  than  $150,0  in  House  permit  a  mem- 

staff  that  1  have  not  used.  The  ru  es  of  the  Hous  ^  ^ 

two  each  ,n  my  Joplin  a 

that  during  that  nearly  three  year  per  allowances  to 

Treasury  more  than  $30,000.00  in  o  hiring  and 

which  he  was  entitled  When  SdS, ^cording 

other  allowances  for  calendar  yea  .  -p  tota[  better 

to  Taylor  his  savings  of  the  taxpayer  s  mon  y 
than  $250,000.00  during  his  four  years  m  Congress  , 

-I  think  it  is  important  to  know  tot  there i  i  consideraD^ 
disagreement  within  the  Congress  as  to  the  exa 
travel  reimbursement  should  be  computed,  Taylor  saw. 

HE  ADDED  THAT  HE  HAD  mailed  a  check  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  to  make  up  for  any  differences  between  travel  by  car  and 
air  for  every  trip  on  which  he  had  been  reimbursed.  He  com¬ 
mented  that  his  records  had  been  submitted  to  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Standards  of  Official  Conduct  which  has  reported 
there  are  no  intentional  irregularities  involved. 

On  the  subject  of  unemployment  Congressman  Taylor  said, 

“I  do  not  believe  that  the  way  to  solve  the  problem  of  unem¬ 
ployment  is  through  short-term  make  work  jobs.  We  must  get 
the  Federal  Government  out  of  the  money  market  to  stop  com¬ 
peting  with  industry  for  existing  funds  that  would  reduce  in¬ 
terest  rates,  encouraging  more  plant  expansion  and  providing 
more  jobs.” 

He  added  that  he  felt  if  more  government  spending  would 

PrPritP  iobs  then  the  pr,0-r>,,r,aroa  norr>ont  inr>roacH  in  fpHpral 


_ _  man  Taylor  '  ^  acceleratc  the  formation 

Creation  Act.  whicn  t  capjul  required  to  exp* 

cumulation  of  *"  ductivity  in  the  private  sector  of 

pportunities  anu  p 


ai«. 

exPandt|- 


job  opp 


vrr 

economy.  „cprvation  measures  to  preserve  what nec 
.“instituting  cons^f  encouraging  ^  deVeiopment  * 
and  at  the  same  CongreSsman  Gene  Taylor  believes.,' 

energy  sources  probiems  “i  do  not  know 


tr 


'ces;  '^t'c  energy  problems.  “I  do  not  know  tf 
country  can  so  ve  t  our'ex,sting  oil  reserves  that 
responsible  est‘™a  haust  important  energy  resources^ 
state  that  we  *  This  is  also  true  of  coal.  That  most* 

thirty-five  to  for  ^gy  crisis  because  at  the  present  tin,  ,j 
Slngwithnatural  gas,  coal  and  petroleum  represents* 

sources  of  energy  ” 


thf  SUBJECT  of  amnesty  and  pardons  for  deserters 

a  LnXers  Congressman  Taylor  said  he  was  opposed  t 
draft-dodg  .  *nket  basis>  {eeling  that  any  change  of  «, 

s£us  of  such  individuals  should  be  dealt  with  on  a  case  bye* 

baS;S  d0  not  support  abortion  on  demand,”  Taylor  at 
describing  his  views  on  that  issue.  “At  the  present  time.sixtee 
different  constitutional  amendments  have  been  introduced  ink 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  subjects.  The  one  I  fan 
prohibits  abortion  except  where  the  life  of  a  mothers 
threatened  or  in  cases  of  rape  or  incest."  Taylor  agrees  wifi 
President  Ford  in  that  abortion  laws  should  not  be  a  matter* 


Al 


President  Ford  in  mai  aiwiuwi  “<>■“  - - - -■ 

federal  regulation  but  would  best  by  left  to  the  various  statesb 

legislation. 

The  questionaire  provided  by  The  Chart  asked  Congress™ 
Taylor  his  opinion  of  Dolan  Hawkins,  his  Democratic  party  op¬ 
ponent  for  the  seventh-district  seat.  He  refused  to  comment 
however,  and  said  that  he  has  never  discussed  the  qualifications 
of  any  opponent  and  feels  such  matters  should  be  left  to  the  | 
voters  of  the  Seventh  District.  ;  I 

But,  responding  to  a  question  asking  if  he  would.be  willing  t< 
meet  Hawkins  in  a  face-to-face  debate  on  the  issues,  Ta\ltr% 


r; 

Hawkins  faces  uphill  struggle  I 


Bv  LIZ  DeMERICE 
Managing  Editor 

Dolan  Hawkins,  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  from 
Missouri's  Seventh  District,  is  facing  a  tough,  uphill  battle 
against  incumbent  Republican  Gene  Taylor,  but  Hawkins  has 
hopes  for  an  upset. 

Hawkins  was  bom  in  Ozark  County  and  raised  on  a  farm.  He 
attended  Gainesville  High  School,  School  of  the  Ozarks  and 
Ouachita  Baptist  College  before  graduating  from  the  University 
of  Arkansas  in  1961.  He  taught  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  and  in 
Lockwood,  Ava  and  Butler,  Mo.,  before  accepting  his  present 
position  in  the  Rogersville  School  System.  He  has  been  a  history 
teacher  and  head  football  coach  there  for  the  past  five  years.  He 
and  his  wife,  Shirley,  reside  in  Springfield,  where  she  is  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  data  processor  and  accounting  consultant  with  E.K. 
Williams  Co.  They  have  two  children,  Eddie  and  Tammie,  both 
of  whom  live  at  home. 


L\  AN  INTERVIEW  WITH  THE  CHART,  Hawkins  said  that 
at  a  recent  Democratic  function  in  St.  I>ouis  someone  com¬ 
mented  that  the  Seventh  District  was  run  by  a  “political 
machine”  because  of  the  “ignorance  of  the  people.” 

But  Hawkins  feels  that  the  voters  “are  not  ignorant  people. 
They  ’re  going  to  vole  the  way  they  feel  and  not  the  way  they’ve 
been  raised,  according  to  tradition,”  he  explained.  And  if  they 
do  he  believes  he  has  a  chance. 

He  entered  the  race  because  of  his  opposition  to  Taylor’s 
voting  record  and  the  fact  that  Southwest  district  is  not  getting 
the  representation  it  deserves.”  He  feels  that  only  people  with 
incomes  over  $33,000  are  being  represented,  the  others  are  not. 
We’re  the  ones  that  suffer.” 

“CONSUMER  LEGISLATION  LS  THE  BIGGEST  issue,” 
Hawkins  stated.  “According  to  ‘Consumer  Federation  of 


America,’  Taylor  has  voted  wrong  on  all  consumer  issues.” 

“The  second  issue  is  false  vouchers  on  travel  expenses,”  he 
continued.  “Of  course,  there  are  a  lot  of  other  issues  like  energy, 
jobs,  interest  rates,  health  insurance,  big  trusts,  credit  and  farm 
support.” 

Hawkins  feels  that  Taylor  is  a  weak  congressman  and  hits 
hard  on  the  recent  publicity  regarding  Taylor  and  illegal 
congressional  travel  expenses.  “He  still  hasn’t  explained  those 
expense  vouchers... and  another  thing  is  the  people  feel  like  he 
doesn’t  represent  this  area.” 

HAWKINS  SAYS  HE  HAS  A  LOT  to  offer  area  residents.  “I 
wouldn’t  have  any  other  job  except  that  of  representing  the 
people.  I  would  meet  in  all  18  counties  to  have  face-to-face 
discussions  on  the  issues— every  year,  not  just  election  year.  My 
prime  interests  are  in  helping  the  working  people,”  he  stated 

If  elected  he  would  propose  an  amendment  that  would  limit 
the  terms  of  people  in  Congress  because  he  feels  “monopolies  in 
Congress  are  just  as  bad  as  monopolies  in  big  business.  After 
awhile  the  officials  are  representing  special  interest  groups  ” 

According  to  Hawkins,  the  Republicans  have  had  eight  years 
“to  take  the  right  steps”  regarding  the  economy.  “Their  policy 
has  been  to  fight  inflation  with  unemployment.  That  won’t 

work  ”  171 1  1 


c  tun-,  ITT . si  dbs  roots  campaign 

Seven  h  District  Democratic  party  gave  me  some  funds  but 
spent  twice  that  much  out  of  my  own  pocket,”  he  said  Haw 
has  traveled  80,000  miles  since  his  campaign  began  on  Ann 
He  feels  that  there  is  apathy  among  voters  in  - 
Missouri.  “Whoever  is  elected  will  find  that  about  70  perTe 
the  people  didn't  vote  either  way,"  he  complained 
The  people  with  whom  he  has  met  are  concerned  with  “tn 
pride  in  government  and  trust  in  elected  officials  B^t  I  can" 


derstand  why  they  go  and  send  the  same  people  right  back." 

Hawkins’  campaign  has  been  severely  crippled  by  a  lack ' 
funds.  Since  he  is  not  well  known  in  the  area  he  has  received  & 
funding  from  organized  labor.  In  some  ways  he  is  glad  becaiS 
it  means  that,  if  elected,  he  won’t  “owe”  anvone. 


HE’S  HAD  SEVERAL  MEETINGS  in  this  area,  with  1 
and  Democratic  organizations  but  “I  don’t  get  any  cove 
from  the  Joplin  paper,”  he  said. 

However  he  hopes  to  get  substantial  support  from  co 
students.  He  has  several  former  students  at  Missouri  Soutl 
be  best  discussions  I’ve  had  were  with  young  people.  V 
people  arc  concerned  about  their  government.” 

Hawkins  will  be  on  campus  Oct.  19  for  a  “meet  the  candk 
session  sponsored  by  CIRUNA,  and  there  he  hopes  to 
nh^?r  ac^'to~^ace-  J  d  love  to  debate  him  anywhere,"  h< 
not  n^rt  f  t  he  hac*  keen  infQrmed  that  debating 

Rcsn  3K°r  sstrategy-  “I  can  understand  why,"  be* 
“I’ve  npvp^h  V  y°ters  to  Hawkins  have  been  good,  hc! 

work  director  Taylor0"310^  rCmark  ^ 

coSTTytuSetown.  0"e  °f  ^  bcSt  rCCCpU°rS 


There  win  1°  AU ' 0R(; AMZATION  1*1 
dub  Oct  n  -,t  7 lr:l'<  lllm  ”f  ,lu'  Missouri 

'•■‘.ilstration  and  n  i  U  >  u,cn  lH>rs  of 

Soullvrn.  1  qiiomy  of  odaeai 


&  p 


^  »ilh  l"'>-.nisst,M.  fr.mi  the  Us  ^  ljV6S  Ilf  6  3t  QdllOp 

of  the  Veterans  Affairs  Office,  1  '  Us*‘  ‘'tills  (,i.s  «,,*», ....  .  „  ^ 

>  Y-nW,  C»lif.  "('1,vk  me!  Clock  me'"  ..,»  .  &««««  African  foil  'HM™  Kui"b>i' ”  The  name  is  derived  "They  .w*  others  in  worse  shape  then  tlMy  cllmtt 

l*"'  w,  .iaIL^v)  :iliui]i  tK>>  iv\Q.^<i.r.  .  ■  ^  Jin\  Thr»**..  »■  * 'Jig  mo*lllihg  “como  hv  hm*«  ”  their ’  wht'Hrhair*  nnfn  .»  lu,ruj»  /•litr.t.ir,., . . . 


'*'lori",s  Affairs OHice.,  a* 

1,  C»hf.  -  "Clock  me!  Clock  me"'  veiut  , 

fc<K'Jw‘w«*Moped  alow  ,h0  "»**»«■  on  his  horse  J"" 
&  .  „  showed  35  ni.p.h. 

cov'b"-v  'M,hout  ><*s-  with  only  one  arm  an, 
,  *  m*n  of  ama»nRcour«}>e  ami  determination  * 

l<V»Mtottvc  for.”  BronoMe  insisted.  "1  could  sit  back 
for  fi,“  by  ,,H'  *«y«ide  and  watch  t^e 

’  V  :  po^'  nH'  kiVe  t0  bang  in  there  and  fight  like  hell  ” 
^  «  hanging  in  there, 

uKHXS  BEEN  KVKH  SINCE  an  artillery  round  in  a  boobv 
fcl0  greyed  the  Jeep  in  which  he  was  riding  on  Oct  i  ioca 
**  Binh,  South  Vietnam,  ’ 

fjLi ad  s  own  off-  His  left  arm  was  blown  off  at  the 

m.  Ifc teft  °> e  was  bl°"  n  out  of  tho  socket.  His  face  was  rip- 
x^rtbv  the  blast.  But  son »ehow  he  survived.  r 

>,  •  ,<te  was  a  military  policeman  in  the  Army.  His  buddy 

.yrMPinthe  vehicle  with  him,  was  killed. 

K^andwatch the  world  go  by  ?  Not  Brunotte. 

»V  spends  much  of  his  time  speaking  before  handicapped 
*3*  to  prove  'handicapped  people  can  do  just  about 
'  :.Nr-.  nonhandicapped  can  do." 

runs  a  367-acre  ranch  at  Creston,  20  miles  east  of 
tci^leoN  in  rolling  hill  country  speckled  with  towering  live 
willows. 

H?  and  his  wife.  Lynne,  appear  in  horse  shows  throughout  the 

;  ,0  States  and  Canada . 

Rh  HAS  WON  MOKE  THAN  200  trophies  and  ribbons  in  speed 
L-xiv;  and  other  competition  against  nonhandicapped  hor- 


^''>man  African  f  dk  ^umbva  The  name  ls  derived 

Chat's Ius  iih'ss'im  yT  "T"*  "nw* h> 

«iris  kunibN  a.  Ho\V!t  i‘UU  U  ‘,ppe(l  mcn  and  womcn.  boys  and 
to  a  recreation  r  »n  r  !!' P! <>0ess  of  c0,,Vl'‘*ting  his  property  in* 
H,1V|  !on  ™nch  for  the  handicapped. 

wporniion.""1  ya  hi,S  bwn  Sel  "p  i,s  a  "W'  Pmfit.  tax-exempt 

other  "four  member!1'"*  '.V’1'  b"ari1  of  directors-  One  of  the 
sheriff.  vS  ls  l0ln  ^erce»  San  Fuis  Obispo  County 

WrimRleretteQ  7T  t  of  hors<“  enthusiasts,  the 

and 

nor  HmN!,T  *  NDSAI-AKY.  Neither  does  anyone  else; 

■he  Han;hoySSawsnCh  *"  ‘° 

se* up  as  a  money 

u!.ht.  Vct,7;"ls  of  Forei«n  Wars.  the  Disabled  American 
t  1 1  ans,  i  ihtarv  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  service  dubs  like 
me  uons,  private  individuals  and  others  have  promised  to  sup- 
p°i  t  Hancho  Kumbya’s  continuing  operation. 

hirst  capital,  improvements,  planned  to  get  under  way  shor¬ 
tly  ,  include  a  bunkhouse  that  will  accommodate  24  handicapped 
nien  and  women,  and  an  Olympic-size  swimming  pool. 

1  he  handicapped  have  been  coming  to  the  ranch  for  months. 

Bi  unotte  teaches  them  to  ride  horses,  to  swim  and  dive  in  a 
nearby  lake. 

THh  BATlhKF.l)  BUT  BKAYF.  ‘‘busted  up  bunch”  (as 
hi  nnotte  miles  them )  climb  mountains  in  wheelchairs. 


They  see  others  in  worse  shape  then  they  climbing  out  of 
their  wheelchairs  onto  a  horse,  climbing  mountains,  swimming, 
diving,  skiing  and  skoet  shooting,”  Brunotte  said. 

“We  had  a  16-year-old  girl  paralyzed  from  the  waist  down  last 
week.  She  rode  a  horse  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  and  loved 
every  minute  of  it.” 

When  the  ranch  is  in  full  operation,  handicapped  persons  will 
“come  by  here”  for  a  few  days  to  a  few  weeks.  There  will  never 
be  a  charge  for  the  handicapped  to  stay  at  Hancho  Kumbya. 

Brunotte  feeds  and  cares  for  his  livestock  himself.  He  built  a 
ramp  and  loading  chute  to  facilitate  saddling  and  mounting  a 
horse.  He  did  all  the  carpentry  work. 

He  saddles  his  own  horse  with  his  one  arm,  then  swings  him¬ 
self  from  his  wheelchair  onto  the  animal’s  back. 

He  drives  a  pickup  truck  with  hand  controls  on  the  wheel. 

A  year  ago  last  July,  Brunotte  was  interviewed  by  Lynne 
Zurian,  24-year-old  writer  for  “Soldiers  Magazine,”  who  flew 
out  from  Washington,  D.C.,  to  do  a  story  on  him. 

THE  NEXT  DAY  LYNNE  asked  Jim  if  he  would  marry  her. 

“Lynne  flew  back  to  Washington,  wrote  her  story,  then  gave 
notice  she  was  quitting  the  magazine,”  Brunotte  said.  “She 
came  back  to  the  coast.” 

“Lynne  was  raised  as  an  Army  brat.  Her  dad  is  a  retired 
colonel...” 

Jim  and  Lynne  were  married  on  hrrseback  Thanksgiving, 
1974,  in  Ixis  Vegas  where  they  were  performing  together  in  a 
horse  show. 

“My  dad  taught  me  life  is  like  a  book,”  Brunotte  said.  “Each 
page  is  a  day  in  your  life,  each  chapter  a  year.” 

“You  never  get  a  peek  at  what’s  written  on  the  next  page.  And 
you  can’t  change  a  word  that’s  written...” 


SURVEY  ON  MUSIC  INTERESTS 

This  survey  is  r;eing  conducted  by  the  college  Union  Board  to  determine 
student  music  interests.  Please  check  three  (3)  types  you  prefer, 


ating  them  from  1  to  3. 


e 
■et 

m* 

<p 


Rock 

.Easy  listening 
Progressive  Country 

.Soul 


.Classical 


ig  Band 


.Bluegrass 

.Disco 

.Country 

.Country  -  Western 
Jazz 

Country  Rock 


please  turn  in  to  Room  100  by  Oct.  15. 
Thank  you  for  your  cooperation 


Rappelling  .  . 

Photographs  by  Ui  DeMericc 

Rappelling  us  the  descent  of  a  cliff  by  rope,  and  students  from 
m'\  oral  area  high  schools  got  first  hand  experience  last  month  at 
a  weekend  training  session  sponsored  by  Missouri  Southerns 

Sgt  James  Campbell  demonstrated  several  fonns  of  rappelling 
at  Mother  Nature's  Crack."  in  Spiva  Park,  before  the  students 
nude  their  own  attempts. 

The  hardest  part,  according  to  some,  was  leaning  back  from  the 
cliff  and  going  over  the  edge. 

Or.t'  allege  student  said  that  if  you  aren’t  scared  your  first  time 
•\  «...  there's  something  wrong  and  you’re  more  likely  to  become 
overconfident  and  get  in  a  bad  situation. 

Basically  rappelling  is  very  safe—  although  it  doesn't  always 
feel  that  way  going  down. 
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Six  hour  workshop  in 

CREATIVE  meditation 

Saturday,  Oct.  9, 

9  a.m.  to  4  p.m. 

Unity  of  Joplin 
101  N  Pearl 

^ore  information 
781-6116 
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nent.s  about  hi.s  age,  he  .said,  “I  didn’t 
•ntf  to  do  with  performance  of  duty.” 
Mid  term  as  State  Representative  from 
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Republican  Christopher 
(,^ated  the  issues 
•  September  17.  Bond,  the 

ed  during  his  term  in- 
■",rn<  in«  R*vv  for  those  using 
ond  increased  funding  for 

_  for  four  full  years  there 

Uvfl  *  >»«u:le  increase  m  urn  tax  levied  by  the  state.” 

fpM'  ■  ,n  (  ,:.v*  -  laims  that  the  Bond  ad- 

k,s  :1"'  t«txpn\ors.  He  predicts  th.it  voters 
»**  Pr'*P°~,!  "n  llu'  Nov  ember  2  ballot  to  exempt 
j^jMnlpn^'nPll"n  1,ru^s  f,v"  ;; st‘‘te  sales  tax.  Teasdale 
Hike  UP  I  he  lost  revenue  by  eliminating  the  flat  5  percent 
Lpfftion  income  t.»\  rale  ami  replacing  it  with  a  graduated 
^ Hr  ^Jso  favors  a  constitutional  amendment  banning  abor- 

ln  tlv  race  for  lieutenant  Governor,  Republican  William  C. 
H^.tbe  incumbent,  faces  Democratic  State  Representative 
J.  Babbitt  of  St.  Unis.  The  Phelps  campaign  em- 
jgsKs  the  incumbent  administration’s  strong  stand  against 
rtutanioes  on  agricultural  exports.  Me  also  sees  a  need  for  a 
jiiwidc  program  of  assistance  to  citizens  with  problems  con- 
government.  Babbitt,  currently  Speaker  of  the  Missouri 
greeof  Representatives,  says  he  is  counting  on  former  House 
who  are  now  in  the  Senate  to  help  him  restore  the 
psrrc  of  the  lieutenant  Governor  to  preside  over  Senate 
jdv.:,  <iiu1  to  assign  bills  to  con.n.tttee.  Now  10  years  old,  Rab- 
jht*,i.'.*iieof  the  most  powerful  n.en  in  Jefferson  Pity  and  freely 
|>£i  its  he  would  like  to  run  for  governor  some  day. 

I, ,  ni» Jvnt  Secretary  of  State.  Democrat  James  C.  Kirk- 
fcri»*.  is  Iviag  challenged  by  Republican  Mildred  P.  Huffman 
■  nencrficld.  Kirkpatrick  is  co-publisher  with  his  son  of  the 
Diwr  Daily  Don.aerat  and  Weekly  Democrat.  When 

College  Republicans 
alive  and  well’ 

College  Republicans  are  reportedly  “alive  and  well,  and 
strategies  for  the  November  elections,”  according  to 

Williams,  president. 

Working  at  local  Republican  headquarters,  participating  in 
®®pus  homecoming  activities,  and  helping  with  Meet  the  Can¬ 
ute  night  on  campus  are  among  activities  for  the  semester, 
tarry  Thomason,  vice  president,  assists  Williams  with  other 
<®cers being:  Cindy  Campbell,  parliamentarian;  Michael  Hof- 
j  “^treasurer;  and  Helen  Woods,  secretary. 

I  ^  interested  college  Republicans  are  encouraged  to  attend 
|  ■aky  meetings  in  the  College  Union. 


office 

fkMi.ocriM11  Al^rl  ^emP.  Jr-  of  Jefferson  City  opposes 
'  '  ""'os  '•  Spainhower  in  tho  race  for  State  Treasurer, 
nl  ins  !  r  -tr  °  lncun‘bent,  ran  unopposed  in  the  primary.  He 
K‘V  p  pa,Kn  aPP€arance  on  October  12  in  the  Joplin  area, 
n  i  i  v  °V!ltr  cxeci,Rve  director  of  the  Missouri  Elections  Com- 
nrov.'M '  f  !  °SSCS  pro^ess‘oni,l  investment  analysis  and  cost  im- 
t  men  programs  for  state  agencies  in  his  campaign. 
ie  contest  for  Attorney  General,  Republican  John  D.  Ash- 
('  |01  ?,  Cr  s^c  ailc^or  and  former  assistant  Attorney 

•r"’**  ^eni0CTatic  State  Representative  James  G. 
«'Kt  i  n  ansas  City.  Ashcroft  has  submitted  an  extensive  plan 
<  >  um.t  reduction,  including  establishment  of  a  Missouri 
urea u  of  Investigation  and  institution  of  a  death  penalty  law.  In 
ls  campaign,  Baker  stresses  his  leadership  in  the  fight  for 
suongei  consumer  protection,  campaign  spending  reform,  and 
environmental  protection. 

An  election  day  nears,  more  and  more  state  candidates  will  be 
making  last-minute  campaign  appearances  all  over  the  state 
and  sometimes  even  in  the  Joplin  area.  These  campaign  ap¬ 
pearances  should  be  helpful  to  voters  in  understanding  the 
positions  of  the  candidates. 

Nodler  enjoys 

By  STEVE  WILLIAMS 

Gary  Nodler,  is  probably  not  a  familiar  name  to  the  majority 
of  students  at  Missouri  Southern,  or  most  Joplin  area  residents; 
unless  they  have  had  some  problem  with  a  federal  agency  such 
as  the  Veteran’s  Administration,  in  which  case  he  is  probably 
very  well  known. 

Nodler  is  the  field  representative  for  the  Joplin  area  for 
Congressman  Gene  Taylor;  and  carries  on  the  affairs  of  the  day 
from  the  Congressman’s  office  in  the  downtown  Federal 
Building  assisted  by  Mrs.  Bea  White  and  Taylor’s  Washington 
legislative  staff. 

GRADUATING  FROM  Southern  in  1972  after  attending  the 
University  of  Missouri  and  Crowder  College,  Nodler  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Congressman  Taylor  to  the  office  he  now  holds.  THIS 
IN  ITSELF  WAS  AN  ACCOMPLISHMENT  FOR  A  MAN  OF  V4v4 
YEARS  OF  AGE :  BUT  Nodler  had  already  laid  the  basis  for  his 
appointment  by  his  accomplishments. 

In  1968,  while  a  senior  at  Neosho  High  School  he  was  the 
Newton  County  Youth  Chairman  for  the  1968  Republican 
Presidential  Candidate,  he  then  that  fall  founded  the  Crowder 
College  Young  Republican’s  and  in  1970  was  the  Newton  County 
Youth  Coordinator  for  the  Danforth  for  senate  campaign. 

Nodler’s  first  meeting  with  his  present  employer  came  while 
he  was  in  that  1970  campaign.  It  was  not  until  1972  that  he  found 
Gene  Taylor  to  be  seeking  the  Seventh  District  Congressional 
seat  “I  decided  to  volunteer  my  efforts  in  that  race  on  the  basis 
that  I  thought  Gene  Taylor  was  a  man  that  would  bring  the 
Republican  party  together,  in  this  area,  to  work  towards  the 

completion  of  their  goals”. 

DURING  THE  1972  conventions  he  was  a  delegate  to  the 
Republican  State  and  District  Conventions  and  was  a  guest  at 
the  national  convention.  Returning  to  the  district  he  was  youth 
coordinator  for  the  Taylor  for  Congress  committee  and  also  . 
aided  in  he  scheduling  of  appearances. 

After  completion  of  the  1972  campaign  he  had  intended  to  at¬ 
tend  law  school,  but  Taylor  intervened  with  the  offer  of  ttie  field 
representative  job  he  now  has  and  according  to  Nodler  was 
“cimnlv  an  offer  I  just  couldn’t  refuse.” 

When  comparing  his  job  here  in  Joplin  to  that  of  his  colleagues 
in  Washington,  Nodler  still  favors  Southwest  Missouri  he 
lifestyle  is  slower  paced  and  I  prefer  that,  as  it  gives  me  the 

I  P^er  the  district  because  it  allows  me 
,  Vk Sv  with  the  people  rather  than  through  letters  or 
Vine  cans  where  a  lot  of  the  individuals  true  feelings  can  be 
telephone  cal  ^  an(j  therefore,  I  am  able  to  give  the 

l0Sl' 1  Vnan  a  more  accurate  reading  on  opinions  of  the  people 
congressman  a  ^  ajd  of  an  FTS  ,ine  ,  can  receive  m- 

of  this  area.  Al-  agencies  almost  as  quickly  as  the 

formation  from  t  communications  are  handled 

Washington  office,  because 

by  telephone  anyway,)^  ^  a  city  holds  no  fascination  for 
J.TSd"  uch  rather  be  here  where  my  job  is  simply  to 


GARY  NODLER 


district  work 


try  to  cut  through  the  red  tape  between  the  individuals  of  South¬ 
west  Missouri  and  the  different  federal  agencies.” 

“Instructors  at  Southern  whose  ideas  have  hung  with  me  over 
the  past  four  years  are  thought  provoking  men  like  Dr.  Donald 
Youst  of  the  political  science  department  and  Dr.  Robert  Mark- 
man  of  the  history  department  and  especially  Mr.  Charles 
Evans  with  whom  I  didn’t  always  agree  with  but  now  believe 
had  a  pretty  clear  perspective  of  the  role  of  politics,  but  for  my 
own  personal  inspiration  and  thoughts  I  go  to  the  works  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

When  encouraging  students  at  Southern  in  search  of  their 
careers  Nodler  advised,  “pursue  your  own  particular  interests 
and  through  the  constant  development  of  that  interest  and 
knowledge  of  it  you  will  create  your  own  opportunities  for  suc¬ 
cess.” 

Nodler  now  resides  in  Joplin  with  his  wife,  and  is  a  member  of 
the  National  Guard  of  which  he  has  been  a  member  since  1972. 
He  is  active  in  the  First  Methodist  Church  here  in  Joplin. 


GET  A 


glass 


&  a  large  drink 
for  49* 

Meet  your  favorite  cartoon  characters  now 
on  glasses  at  Ken’s  Pizza.  Get  a  different 
one  every  week.  Like  Sylvester .  Road 
Runner .  Tweety  .  Bugs  Bunny  .  Daffy 
Duck  . .  .  and  Porky  Pig,  yours  to  take  home 
when  you  buy  any  large  soft  drink  for  49c 


WITH  THIS  COUPON 

FOR THE 
PRICE  OF  ONG! 

Buy  one  pizza  at  regular  price,  and  get  the  second  pizza 
(next  size  smaller  with  equal  toppings)  FREE. 

GOOD  UNTIL 
OCT.  20 


ken’s 


pizza 


1313  W.  7th  320  Range 
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Slanina  ‘product 


of  background’ 

„,n  tell  students 


R\  LESUE  NORMAN 

Her  father  had  a  rti  D.  in  Chemistry  from  Notre  Dame.  Her 
sister  received  certified  registries  in  Nuclear  Science  and 
Chemistry  and  another  sister  is  completing  her  master  s  degree 
in  Computer  Science.  Higher  learning  attainment  isn’t  new  to 
the  family  of  Dr.  Ann  Slanina,  who  has  a  Ph.D.  from  University 
<rf  New  Mexico,  .  „ 

i  am  indebted  to  my  father  for  exposing  me  academically, 
said  Dr.  Slanina.  'He  had  a  tremendously  great  library.  I’m 
also  grateful  to  my  mother,  who  provided  me  with  a  musical  and 
business  background.  I  started  taking  piano  lessons  in  the 
second  grade.  From  then  on,  I  took  music  lessons,  played  in 
school  orchestras,  and  sang  in  the  church  and  college  choir .” 


DR.  SLANINA  IS  A  MEMBER  of  the  English  Department 
here.  She  plays  viola  in  the  college  orchestra  and  can  also  play 
violin,  clarinet,  cello,  piano,  and  the  pipe  organ,  which  she 
9  likes.  She  has  directed  a  college  band  and  church 
choirs.  This  year  begins  Dr.  Slanina’s  ninth  year  as  a  full-time 
college  instructor.  She  taught  three  years  at  Tri-State  Univer¬ 
sity  in  Indiana  and  is  beginning  her  sixth  year  at  Missouri 
Southern. 

“Overall  I  would  say  the  students  at  MSSC  are  very  aware.  I 
think  the  state  of  the  economy  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with  this.  I 
enjoy  the  students  here— they  have  a  willingness  to  learn, 
exhibit  intellectual  curiosity  and  are  cooperative.  However,  I 
don’t  belive  there  is  enough  participation  in  activities  among 
students.  One  reason  people  go  to  college  is  for  the  social  op¬ 
portunities  and  I  think  they  should  take  advantage  of  them.” 

Dr.  Slanina  also  has  additional  hours  in  psychology  and  says 
she  thinks  it  is  important  to  know  what  other  people  are  doing 
and  why.  One  of  the  experiences  which  got  Dr.  Slanina  in¬ 
terested  in  psychology  was  managing  a  dress  shop  her  family 
owned  in  Angola,  Ind.,  a  lake  area.  People  from  all  over  the 
country  patronized  the  shop  and  she  had  a  chance  to  listen  to  and 
exchange  ideas  with  different  types  of  people.  Her  family  had 
the  business  for  13  years  and  Dr.  Slanina  worked  in  the  shop  and 
managed  it  for  a  year.  She  was  in  charge  of  selling  and  buying, 
decorating  the  windows  and  doing  the  book  work. 


tell  students 

rt  xss&x&Z"'’*'. 

position  Committee.  She ns i  a J  “  and  on  the  Board  of  Dtrec 
Directors  of  Newman  s  Cente 

tors  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

atthe  1 SS  w 

I  did  my  Uwsis  -m  ‘he  and  im 

studying  the  English  novel,  the  artistic^  ^  ^  thrilling 
tellectual  ideas,  into  the  romantic  P  great  scholar 

aspect  of  the  whole  thing  was  working  with  WOrld- 

Leon  Howard.  He  is  retired  from  UCLA  ana 


Wti;sue  which  has  recently 

decline  of  reading  and  writing  skills  among ohnnvPcan't  read 

proficiency,”  said  Dr.  Slanina,  “because  I  agree  with  Uo 
Howard  that  ‘literature  is  an  expression  of  life. 


DR.  ANN  SLANINA 


Zuger’s  job  ‘includes  everything 


By  STAN  HERRIN 

“Everything”  is  what  the  head  of  the  language  and 
Literature  department  does,  according  to  Dr.  Harry  Zuger. 

Being  a  little  more  specific,  Zuger  said,  ‘‘There’s  a  lot  of 
paperwork,  preparing  schedules  and _ appropriating 


“I  BELIEVE  PEOPLE  SHOULD  BE  AWARE  and  understand 
what  is  happening  around  them  by  reading,  watching  television 
news,  becoming  involved  in  philosophy  and  the  fine  arts.  My 
own  philosophy  of  education  is  correlating  knowledge  and 
having  a  broad  interest  in  humanitarian  concerns.  We  have 
knowledge,  but  can  we  communicate?  We  need  more  in¬ 
terchange  of  ideas,  a  greater  awareness  of  mankind.  We  need  to 
correlate  history,  psychology,  philosophy,  and  sociology  with 
the  arts.  I’m  interested  in  a  broader  aspect  of  culture.  To  fulfill 
this  at  MSSC  we  need  mo~e  activities  on  campus  and  to  expand 
our  philosophy  classes.  1  think  students  should  be  required  to 
take  composition  claves  every  semester  in  order  to  com- 


ECS  is  involvement 


By  DIANA  WEST 

Community  Action  means  getting  people  involved  and  that  is 
what  the  Economic  Security  Corporation  is  all  about. 

The  Joplin-based  Community  Action  Agency  offers  many  op¬ 
portunities  for  persons  to  get  involved.  This  may  be  in  the  form 
of  participation  in  the  agency’s  programs,  being  a  volunteer  or 
being  on  a  program  advisory  council. 

Helping  people  help  themselves  through  education,  jobs  and 
social  awareness  is  the  primary  purpose  of  the  Community  Ac¬ 
tion  Agency. 

More  specifically,  the  Economic  Security  Corporation  serves 
to  combat  poverty  and  its  social  problems  in  Jasper,  Newton, 
Barton,  and  McConald  Counties  in  Southwest  Missouri.  The 
Community  Action  Agency  offers  programs  to  low-income 
residents  and  other  qualified  persons  in  the  four-county  areas  to 
help  them  overcome  these  obstacles. 

Those  programs  include  Manpower  (employment  and 
training  programs*,  Head  Start  (pre-school  progam  for  4  year 
olds  i,  Family  Planning  (birth  control  services  for  women  of 
childbearing  age),  Senior  Opportunities  and  Nutrition  (social, 
recreational,  and  nutritional  services  to  older  citizens),  Com¬ 
munity  Development  (recruitment  and  referral  of  potential 
program  participants)  and  Winterization  (energy  conservation 
and  home  repair). 

Persons  interested  in  being  a  program  participant  or  a  volun¬ 
teer  or  in  serving  on  a  council  for  the  agency  are  urged  to  con- 
tart  the  Economic  Security  Corporation  at  710  West  20th  Street 
in  Joplin  or  call  417-781-0352. 


ponditurcs.  Also  you  must  give  the  department  sonic  sense 
direction  and  have  objective.'  for  progress.** 

The  first  year  faculty  member  had  several  objectives  for  the 
future,  some  of  which  would  come  about  this  year,  and  some 
hopes  and  dreams  which  ma>  occur  over  a  longer  period  of 
time. 


‘‘We’re  going  to  affiliate  the  college  with  some  of  the  ho  noran 
English  societies.  We’ve  alread)  done  this  with  speech,”  Zugei 
said. 

Some  of  the  long-range  plans  were  a  critical  journal 
( criticizing  literature,  education,  or  issues),  a  possible  graduate 
school  at  Southern,  and  an  FM  radio  station. 

“I’d  like  to  see  it  happen,”  said  Zuger,  The  areaneedsac 
educational  station  which  would  bo  part  of  a  public  network- 
where  you  could  get  lectures,  debates,  discussion,  and  drama. 


Refore  coming  here,  Zuger  was  head  of  department  at  thre 
other  colleges:  he  taught  at  Wayne  State,  Union  College inKer 
tucky.  East  Illinois,  and  Schiller  College  in  Germany.  Sontliei 
con.  pa  res  very  well  with  these  colleges,  according  to  Zuj# 
who  went  on  to  say,  “I  think  Southern  is  a  splendid  college.' 
has  e\en  a  better  future.  T  o  mo.  it’s  a  dynamic  place,  and  It 
to  think  of  myself  as  a  dynamic  person.” 


\ 


As  for  the  Southern  library.  Zuger  said,  T  think  a  lot  of 

*  oTk  ♦  -r' 1 1  think  thoro  is  to°  niUch  iunk  in  libraries.” He 2 

said  that  if  we  got  rid  of  some  of  the  “junk”  there  would  bem 
room  for  the  “good  stuff.” 

ZMf'or  has  a  wife  and  two  chi], Iron,  but  “the  onlv  child* I* 
2'  *'  2°  n,y  rat  "  His  is  20  and  his  daughter^- 
,, . Authors  arc  Kcates,  Hawthorne.  Fan®” 


mud 


DR.  HARRY  ZUGER 


.  til  c 

more  tV-^V  ‘^akespearo.  ‘  ‘Shakespeare  has  as  r- 

‘‘It's all  in  h  '  US  oun  ('**«'h'mporaries,”  Zug# 

1  sal1 111  How  you  approach  it.” 


Dental  clinic  open  to  public 


BY  MILDRED  BURGESS 
“Dental  hygienist  student,  as  part  of  thrtr  .  , 

training,  have  opened  a  dental  or  f  th  econd  year  of 
building,”  reports  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Gremr  •the  techn<>logy 
programs  at  Missouri  Southern  m  lng’  dlrect°r  of  dental 

.SSSKS 

sitizers  on  tooth  surfaces.  All  work  is  donp’  Sea  ants’  and  desen- 
of  a  licensed  dentist.  Restore 2!;  "  *e! suPervision 
dentists.  e  work  w>"  be  referred  to  local 

Students  and  faculty  as  well  «  ik„  ... 

« f°r appointments'  A  ft  “h™*  “"extension 

Hivmg  discounts  to  students,”  C.remling2ated  a"d>  "We  are 


of  the  “tableVlintcs”*1  ?d^!f ted  denture  patien 

“ntion.  November8 14’if' 2??’  3t  the  Nati°' 
Presentations  on  t  x  1  Tabie  clinics  are  si 
Speaking  with  Drin^  ting  to  dental  health 
Assisting  program‘sdfi2t.hlSU<i?!Ssful  comPlel 


-  42  women'and  one-man"”  ehnr°“ed  in  the  tw 

’  sHe  added  with  a  s 
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pocky  flips 
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Rv  KI  SS  SMITH 
College  Press  Service 

•t  thi»V  it  s  W.-.I  to  Hive  the  finger  to  the  Vi 
.,ni,(f  the  United  States,  snapped  Nelson  i; ,  ,  !  Vlce‘ 
nipped  the  bird  to  25  student  hecklers  in  llw  ;if' 
J,  V.rf  W  weok'  ' 1  iust  "^Ponded  in  kinKS'^ 

Sethis  incident  could  have  triggered  a  barh-fiii^a 

si».  ^ . -*»:?«•■< 

, . .  1,1  :l'  Otihts for  Rix-fcy 

I  Frit/-  or  Jerry  F  ord- students  just  don’t  care.  *  ’  °  lts 

\ai»‘Plls activisn* hasn  1  oxa(,tl>  flourished  in  1976  Most  r»r 

Z* » “ 1  ■’  **•  "»»-.•  ; 


““  but  who’s  watching? 

)th.  NaC . .  ,, 


P^’Jtn,  is  more  encouraged  I""  ’  'rertor  for  the  Ford  «hti- 
W k  '"There  is  Ireinendl,;  Kcttin«  the  student  vote  to  the 

’ . . . .  Wilko  for  Ford  in  the  southern 

tieularly  strong,”  ,sh.,  ,^*or’l  llnd  N°tre  Dame  are  par- 

who  is  registered  to  vote  is  m™-  >  rt  ie')ublitan  coll<W  student 
t-s-  '  mo "i  likely  to  vote  than  other  studen- 


B‘it  if  the 


iltsw"'-’ .  .  ‘  '"',0  >»■  uieir  own  ranw„ 

iiaPifcrie  and  idealism  of  1508  and  1572  is  gone-  t hero1  lh? 
:vJaitvthat  brought  40,000  youths  together  to  work  for  r  l"'” 
»<»«">  in  tj»  *»  Jw  York  primary.  Jimlny  Carter  eriiJS 
st 400 students  for  the  same  effort  in  ‘76. 


rilKKKW  YOUTHS  that  are  involved  in  the  national  election 
jit  year  keep  lonely  hours  at  student  union  campaign  booths 
.wiskwliy  hawking  a  bumpersticker  or  bending  some  patient 

Derby's  ear. 

voiding  to  pollster  Peter  Hart,  it’s  an  election  year  that  will 
y  less  than  half  the  eoiuiiry’s  registered  voters  traipsing  to 
fcpofe  with  an  even  low  er  percentage  pegged  for  those  under 

dirty- 

-Students  are  campaigning  for  pragmatic  reasons,”  ex¬ 
iled  Doug  Miller,  a  senior  at  the  University  of  Chicago 
tev  realize  it’s  the  only  presidential  election  in  their  four 
.'.ee.-e  years,  and  they  want  to  get  the  experience.  On  the  whole, 
fe  Diversity  of  Chicago  is  apolitical,  anyone  who  gets  involved 
iatravunvular  activities  is  in  the  minority  here,”  he  eon- 

[Vvpite  the  gloomy  prospects  of  making  inroads  on  the 
vote,  both  ( after  and  Ford  youth  directors  are  at  least 
r«t!u.v  dti effort  to  woo  the  reluctant  voters. 

“AfKflSSTIlE  BOARD,  people  are  for  Carter-  our  enemy  is 
Dti.} .  not  Gerald  Ford,”  asserted  Janet  Oliver,  of  the  Carter 
&.to1  Headquarters  in  Atlanta.  "Young  people  want  in- 
fsity  and  leadership,  and  they  haven’t  seen  it  in  their  lifetime, 
fry  Ain't  remember  FDR  and  JFK.” 

ffrer,  who  is  directing  a  campus  voter  registration  blitz  and 
srras>ifljj  operation.  feels  that  young  people  are  fed  up  with 
>&i?and  will  lie  hard  to  reach,  despite  the  fact  that  “Gover- 
‘'rttT  lias  had  a  terrific  r<  spouse  at  college  and  everywhere 


campuses,  it’s  certaini!"’  t'lther  Kord  or  Carter  at  the  college 
apeak  about  the  eleetinnsr0"  thc  open’  When  students 

*  *  “» 

»«  J";V  that  F„rd  licli„.  M 

. vieurge  Ann  Arbor)  -j s  S0I|.‘?5fnf mpus  ( University  of  Michigan  at 

-al  ter  enlisted  donat>on  to  the  United  to  k  '°  M‘ller  makinK  the  first 
Ford  as  “an  enemv  nf  J  f  Appeal"  Tlle  edit™al  marked 
record  in  Congress  T  bccailse  of  his  anti-education 

President’s  arrival  l"KCd  students  to  demonstrate  at  the 

At  the  University  of  Texas  at  Austin,  a  school  that  Booth  conn- 


ted  among  those  active  for  Ford,  one  student  countered  that  thc 
campus  was  politically  dormant:  ‘‘There’s  voter  registration 
going  on  alright,  but  the  race  isn’t  too  hot.  There’s  little  activity 
for  Carter,  less  for  Ford.  People  just  don’t  care  anymore.” 

“There’s  some  political  organization,  but  it’s  not  like  four 
years  ago,”  remarked  a  graduate  student  at  the  University  of 
Maryland,  reiterating  a  common  theme  on  campuses  today. 
‘‘Some  are  participating  on  a  local  level,  the  hard-core  political 
addicts,  but  I  haven’t  seen  much  movement  around  this  place.” 

Even  the  workhouse  Young  Americans  for  Freedom  are 
bypassing  the  presidential  election  this  year.  Disheartened  that 
Ronald  Reagan  was  nosed  out  in  Kansas  City,  YAF  members 
are  concentrating  on  key  congressional  races,  where  con¬ 
servative  members  are  facing  stiff  opposition. 

What  does  it  all  add  up  to?  A  handful  of  hecklers,  a  snore  of 
placards,  and  an  occasional  cherry  bomb  scare.  And  though 
some  students  turn  out  for  campaign  appearance,  the  most 
prevailing  attitude  towards  the  election  is  pretty  weell  summed 
up  by  a  University  of  Oklahoma  student  who  said,  “Yeah,  I  saw 
Carter.  He  says  what  everyone  wants  to  hear— just  like  any 
other  politician  would.” 


Sloan  tends  to  ‘non -conform 


By  RUSS  BINGMAN 

dJnTLT’  teaChe/S  were  expected  t0  abide  by  certain  stan- 

asskLT  T  °ften  dlUI’  b0arin8  pe°Ple-  Marion  Sloan, 
ass  slant  professor  of  physics  at  Missouri  Southern  State 

teachers Certamly  ^  COnform  to  those  ideas  concerning 

Sloan  who  has  been  on  the  faculty  at  Missouri  Southern  since 
lJb/,  is  known  among  students  as  an  interesting  teacher.  “Some 
people  feel  my  style  of  teaching  is  too  entertaining,  but  in  a 
required  course  such  as  physical  sicence  if  the  class  couldn’t 
laugh  every  now  and  then  the  class  would  be  unbearable  ”  he 
stated. 

“AT  TIMES  I  WILL  THINK  up  puns  before  class  but  I  have 
found  that  the  funniest  situations  are  those  which  occur  spon¬ 
taneously.  I  really  enjoy  teaching  though.  Where  else  can  you 
get  paid  for  just  talking  to  people?”  he  said. 

Sloan  calls  himself  average,  then  says  that  he  lives  in  Joplin 
with  “my  wife,  two  kids,  a  dog  and  a  duck.”  His  students  find 
him  anything  but  average,  and  a  poll  of  several  students  in  his 
physical  sicence  classes  revealed  that  he  was  the  favorite  with  a 
majority  of  the  students. 


“Someday,  my  boat  will  come  in  with  a  job  that  will  pay  me 
$50,000  a  year  but  until  then  I  think  tnat  I  can  be  very  happy 
teaching  young  people.”  he  said. 

OLT  OF  CLASS,  Sloan  is  a  bit  out  of  the  ordinary*  also.  He 
owns  a  Yamaha  dirt  bike  and  has  competed  in  several  cross 
country  races.  “I’ve  won  a  couple  of  trophies  in  races,”  he  says, 
“but  I  would  never  compete  in  a  race  for  money,  because  that 
would  make  it  too  much  like  work.” 

Concerning  his  classroom  antics  with  the  blackboard,  Sloan 
says  I  have  seen  people  talk  for  a  full  hour  and  never  write  on 
the  blackboard.  I  love  to  use  the  blackboard  to  communicate  my 
ideas  because  that’s  what  it’s  all  about,  communicating.” 


Jones  seeks  ‘goal  attainment’ 


By  STEVEN  LONG 

J°nes  is  a  new  assistant  professor  in  the  business 
j^ent,  but  beneath  the  exterior  of  a  teacher  is  your 
nice  guy  next  door.  He  appeared  reticent  about  being 
Viewed  and  in  fact  asked  almost  as  manv  questions  as  he 

*&*ered. 

.  ‘fT  aP°logizing  for  the  “lack  of  furniture”  in  his  office, 
^  >did.  I’d  like  to  prepare  the  students  to  be  CPA  s  and  to 
the  basics  of  business,  but  basically,  I  just  try  and  help  the 
attain  their  goals.”  He  then  added,  “As  a  first  year 
Lldon  tknow  how  well  you’d  gauge  my  success. 

SAID  that  HF.  had  wanted  to  be  a  teacher  for  a  long 
^  it  seemed  like  now  was  the  time  to  start.  “That  s  why  I 
R°t my  master’s,  so  I  could  teach.”  One  of  the  main 
W* ln  teaching  he  said,  “is  going  fast  enough  so  as  not  to 
kgj*  stu(,ents  and  yet  not  blow  over  it  so  fast  that  you  lose 
O;!  think  I  was  inspired  by  some  of  my  teachers.  I 
Iv.  ^'rfl and  thought  it  would  be  an  interesting  life- 

!ike  best  about  teaching  is  the  lack  of  constrictions, 
fcx  p  1Ve ly  free  profession  and  it’s  up  to  me  to  ma  e 
1 7  examPte,  if  this  afternoon  I  wanted  to  go  ou  an 
I1 1  COuld-  My  only  responsibility  is  to  be  sure  that  I  have 
^;Tl’P0red  for  classes  the  next  day,  and  I  could  alvvays 
*rl  the  evening.  Yeah.”  he  added  again,  wav‘n* 

/  '  ir,(,‘cate  the  freedom  “that’s  what  I  like  best  is 
Actions.”  . 

.  ,r TVnniston.  Texas.  He  worked  for  a  whde  .n 

^{'A it  ( .^bonia  for  the  government.  He  has sinte 
Sd  J^khorna  and  worked  for  accounting  firms  t  • 

*  Waters  degree  at  OSU  and  like  fie  says,  J  * 
l  ^toTcxas.” 


HE  WAS  MARRIED  when  he  was  17.* (“I  was  a  child  groom, 
you  might  say,  with  a  child  bride.’’)  He  and  his  wife  have  been 
married  now  for  1 1  years  and  have  two  daughters 

He  is  very  athletic  and  into  sports.  His  hobbies  are  jogging, 

(“A  neighbor  and  I  have  this  special  route  we’ve  planned  out 
and  clocked  in  the  car  at  about  a  mile.”),  golf  and  tennis.  (“I 
really  like  to  play  tennis.’’)  ‘‘I  like  all  sports,”  he  declares,  hit¬ 
ting  the  ruler  against  the  desk  like  a  tennis  racket. 

Of  the  future,  Jones  says  that  if  he  went  back  to  work  as  a 
CPA,  "I’d  like  to  go  into  business  for  myself.”  But  he  intends  to 
work  as  a  teacher  for  a  while.  In  fact  he  is  planning  on  getting 
his  PhD.  “I  am  going  to  try  and  get  my  PhD  down  in  Arkansas 
on  a  part  time  basis  and  still  work  here  and  then,  just  see  what 
possibilities  open  up.” 

Math  students  organized 

Missouri  Southern’s  math  organization  is  a  union  of  two  cam- 
n„V  erouDS  -  Kappa  Mu  Epsilon,  an  honrary  math  soc.ety,  and 
MathClub  for  those  who  do  not  qualify  for  KME. 

f  M„rder  to  qualify  for  membership  in  KME,  a  student  must 
.  '"  taken  at  least  three  math  courses  in  college  (including 
Calculus  I  and  II),  have  a  B  average  in  math  and  a  standing  in 
the  upper  third  of  the :  class.  Math  c,ub  and  Dr.  Charles 

corresponding  secretary  »r^  who  meet  on  the  first 

Currently  the  tl  ^  ^  A[  t(]e  session  students,  faculty 
Tuesday  of  c“cn  ‘  jona,  people  conduct  discussions  and  show 

members  and  pi  oi 
films  rcleated  to  thc  field. 


MARION  SLOAN 


The  club’s  first  social  activity  of  the  semester  was  a  float  trip 
on  Elk  River.  The  group  plans  to  take  part  in  Homecoming  ac¬ 
tivities  and  will  be  in  charge  of  this  year’s  College  Bowl.  The 
KME  chapter  plans  to  attend  several  conventions  and  last  year 
attended  the  regional  convention  in  Atchison,  Kan.  KME  has 
also  set  up  a  free  tutoring  program  for  lower  division  math  cour¬ 
ses. 

The*  Math  Club  will  also  be  involved  in  the  Math  League 
program,  which  brings  together  students  from  over  20  area  high 
schools.  The  program  is  in  its  tenth  year  at  Southern.  I^st  year, 
Neosho,  I,ainar  and  Miller  were  the  top  teams. 

Anyone  wishing  to  join  the  organization  should  contact  Dr. 
Allen  or  Eliek. 


The  Chart,  F 
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Salmon’s  hobby  unusual 


B>  PETERROGUO 

It »  as  the  f  .rst  time  1  had  ever  seen  the  Grand  Canyon.  At  the 
nm  it  was  snowing  and  blizzard-like  cold.  It  was  very 
threatening  to  roe,  so  1  guess  there  was  quite  an  element  of  ad¬ 
venture  As  we  desoended,  the  snow  turned  to  ram.  The  canyon 
is  about  a  nuk  deep.  At  the  bottom,  it  is  semi-amd.” 

Mike  Salmon,  Director  of  Public  Works  for  the  City  of  Joplin, 
recalled  some  memories  of  lus  first  backpacking  trip. 


PREPARATIONS  FOR  a  second  hiking  adventure  were 
flourishing  in  another  corner  of  the  room.  The  well  used  cam¬ 
ping  equipment  was  being  arranged  for  another  trip  to  Arizona. 

The  first  trip  was  hard  on  roe.  It  was  March,  and  I  had  been 
inactive.  If  I  had  gone  now,  1  don't  think  it  would  have  been  so 
difficult." 

The  trip  was  organized  by  the  Orangewood  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Phoenix  Salmon  went  on  the  three  day  hike  with  his 
brother-in-law  We  spent  one  day  going  down,  and  two  coming 
back  out  We  started  on  the  Kaibabi  Trail  at  Yaqui  Point  and 
came  up  Bright  Angel  Trail.  We  camped  over-night  at  Indian 
Gardens." 

The  second  tnp  to  Arizona  was  highlighted  by  a  short  camping 
trip  with  Kay.  his  wife,  Kay’s  brother  and  his  wife;  both  of 
whom  are  avid  backpackers.  Salmon  was  optimistic  about  the 
vacation.  T  am  trying  to  get  Kay  interested  in  camping,"  he 
said. 


was  so  cold;  it  was  almost  snowing.  Several  riders 

and  rode  the  sagwagon  the  rest  of  the  w  theDI-0blem.’’ 

shivering  and  couldn't  stop.  Their  c  o  hint,  attorney 

"There  were  23  people  on  the  tour,  inert  wa 
from  Minneapolis,  and  a  book  binder  from  Chicago wo  ^  ^ 
years  old.  His  wife  was  62;  and  she  could  flat  out  b  y 

wasn’t  even  close.”  third 

Most  of  the  bicyclists  were  from  Joplin.  This  was  the  third 

year  for  the  tour.  . 

•The  food  was  exceptional.  I  ate  five  meals  a  day  and  didnt 
gain  one  pound.  I  really  expected  to  gain  a  little  weight  on  the 
trip,  but  I  didn’t.” 


"1  RAVE  .ALWAYS  liked  to  camp.  I  guess  1  have  done  more 
tits  year  than  ever  before  and  I  want  to  do  even  more." 

Kay  and  I  have  done  a  lot  of  floating  this  year.  We  have 


“WE  WOULD  RIDE  down  thE  road  and  about  every  ten  miles 
there  would  be  the  truck  with  hot  chocolate,  kool-aid,  tea,  san¬ 
dwiches,  apples  and  oranges.  We  ate  oranges  all  day  long- 
Salmon  also  rides  his  bicycle  to  work  whenever  he  can.  "I  find 
riding  to  work  on  a  bicycle  very  relaxing.  lamina  better  frame 
of  mind  at  work  and  when  I  get  home.  I^ast  summer  I  rode  to 
work  80  per  cent  of  the  time,”  he  said. 

Joplin’s  bicycle  club,  The  Tri-State  Wheelmen,  has  an  active 
membership  of  zero,  except  to  plan  the  Easter  Tour.  I  think  it 
is  very  unfortunate  the  bike  club  collapsed  because  I  feel  thei  e 
are  enough  people  with  enough  time  and  talent  to  make 
something  of  the  bike  club.  But,  I  can’t  be  too  critical  because  all 
I  am  doing  is  asking  someone  else  to  do  it,"  Salmon  said. 

"A  lot  of  people  have  bicycles,  but  they  don’t  use  them  enough. 
They  just  get  out  for  that  little  hit  of  exercise  in  the  evenings.  I 
would  like  to  see  people  riding  bicycles  more  often.” 


canoed  the  Buffalo  River,  the  Eleven  Point  River,  Jack’s  Fork, 
Elk  River  and  Shoal  Creek." 

Besides  being  an  avid  canoeist  and  hiker,  Salmon  is  a  spirited 
tscycle  nder.  In  April  of  this  year  he  rode  the  Easter  Tour  of  the 
Ozarks.  The  tour  was  arranged  and  carried  out  by  the  Tri-State 
Wheelmen,  a  Joplin  bicycle  club. 

We  started  from  Kellar’s  Dorm  near  Eureka  Springs  and 
camped  in  Lost  Valley :  and  then  to  Withrow  Springs  State  Park. 
The  last  night  was  at  Table  Rick  State  Park.  We  went  260  miles 
in  four  days.  The  longest  day’s  ride  was  77  miles.”  ' 


ROSEMARY  CURB 


Curb’s  background  includes  f ilmss 


"THE  LAST  DAY  was  the  longest  bicycling  day  I  have  ever 
had.  The  hills  were  the  worst  I  have  ever  seen.  It  rained,  but  it 


By  RACHEL FRERER 

One  of  the  new  members  of  Southern’s  faculty  for  the  fall 
semester  is  Rosemary  Curb,  who  has  resided  in  Joplin  for  one 
month  after  living  eight  years  in  Fayetteville,  Ark.  Curb  is 
currently  teaching  in  the  English  and  Drama  Departments 
here. 

She  had  previous  teaching  experience  in  biology,  but  enjoys 
English  more.  “After  I  had  obtained  my  degree  in  biology  I  took 
a  few  literature  courses  and  became  more  interested  in  English. 


m 

T1 


I  suppose  the  reason  being  that  in  biology  you  work  with  thing! 
while  in  English  you  work  with  people.” 

She  likes  travel  and  tries  to  make  at  least  one  trip  every  year. 

“I  haven’t  traveled  as  much  as  I’d  like.  I’ve  never  beenta 
Europe,  but  I  have  been  to  Canada  and  Mexico....,”  Curb  stated  si 
She  spends  some  of  her  summer  in  Colorado,  where  she  takes  nsv 
pleasure  in  hiking,  and  usually  spends  her  winter  vacation  a  jes 
New  York,  viewing  the  new  plays  and  movies.  “I  plan  my  lift  sue 
around  movies,”  she  said,  “I  prefer  foreign  movies  o^m.’ 


Brown  accepts  new  challenges 


By  REBECCA  OAKES 

Challenge  attracts  Christine  Brown,  newly  appointed 
Missouri  Southern  State  College  sociology  instructor,  to  social 
problems.  Through  research  she  attempts  to  offer  awareness, 
expiana*jccis.  insights  a  id  predictions  to  solve  these  problems. 

•  Finding  the  answer  to  a  problem  depends  on  the  facts  it  is 
supported  by  being  completely  correct  and  up-to-date.  The  basic 
institutions  of  society— family,  religion,  government,  economics 


and  education— do  not  change,  yet  there  are  constant  internal 
changes  in  the  institutions.  Because  of  the  changes,  social 
research  should  never  stop.  Deviant  behavior  is  one  field  in 
which  research  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  new  problems,"  she 
said. 

Research  plays  a  big  part  in  teaching  any  subject.  However, 
in  some  subjects  the  information  does  not  diFfer  from  ten  years 
ago  so  the  same  notes  can  be  used.  Sociology  is  a  subject  that 
never  stays  the  same  for  even  two  consecutive  years. 

“I  cannot  teach  without  researching.  By  teaching  I  get  both 
sides  of  sociology,”  she  said. 

Brown  has  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  from  Northeastern 
Oklahoma  State  University  and  her  master’s  degree  from  the 
University  of  Arkansas  Missouri  Southern  is  her  second 
teaching  job.  She  first  taught  at  the  University  of  Arkansas  as 
an  assistant.  She  also  assisted  in  research  on  “Special  Project 
on  Aging.” 

The  research  was  a  statewide  aging  project  by  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  through  a  federal  grant  of  $200  000  The 
purpose  was  to  determine  the  needs,  such  as  social  and  medical 
of  ell  ei ly  citizens.  The  two-year  research  included  testing 
models,  individual  interviews  and  working  with  lump  groups  A 
journal  and  a  book  concerning  the  project  will  be  published  The 
hook,  an  expanded  version  of  the  research,  will  include  a  chap¬ 
ter  written  by  me  tilled  ••Social  Models  of  Aging."  The  project 
was  headed  by  codirectors.  I  was  third  in  line  "  P 

As  Chief  of  Operations  she  headed  two  other  research  proiee 
s  tihzen  Attitudes  towards  the  Arrival  of  Vietnamese 
If.  fu.vr  and  ■  hi  Id  Abuse  Investigation  Research  "  She 
problems  with  public  cooperation,  instead  a 
niiMifftrative  problems  were  the  roadblocks  ’  3t 

Everybody  resents  chance  to  . 
roblrm  IS  getting  (iconic  to  he  . .  ‘  ...  'T  ™  '  a  maJor 


American-made  movies." 

In  the  fall  of  1975,  she  played  a  part  in  a  new  movie  sta 
Peter  Fonda,  entitled  “Fighting  Mad,”  which  was  filmed  in 
th western  Arkansas.  She  became  so  involved  in  the  making  - 
the  movie,  that  she  attended  rehearsals  even  when  she  was  not 
required  to  be  on  the  set.  In  her  spare  time  she  interviewed 
Peter  Fonda  for  a  literary  paper.  She  has  written  play  reviews 
for  “Rolling  Stone”  magazine  and  also  written  poetry  for  hef 
personal  pleasure. 

She  said  that  most  people  tend  to  watch  television  instead  d 
reading  books,  which  limits  the  imagination.  “When  you  watci 
TV  you  have  to  take  it  at  the  speed  it  is  shown,  whereas  wh# 
reading  a  book  you  take  it  at  your  own  pace.”  Although  sf* 
prefers  films  portraying  tragedy,  she  feels  that  too  much  violet 
ce  is  shown  on  TV.  “It  would  seem  that  in  everyone’s  life  there* 
some  kind  of  crisis  concerning  crime.  I  think  it  makes  pe<# 
passive.”  She  also  said  that  most  movies  and  TV  shows  preseiji 
males  as  being  the  main  characters,  giving  them  the  best  roles 

In  addition  to  the  work  she  has  done  in  English  and  drama,  sh 
is  working  on  her  dissertation  about  Black  Playwrights.  # 
teels  this  is  one  area  which  does  not  receive  enough  credit  t 
research.  b 


Computer  league 
Plans  activities 


<  MKlVnSk  BROWN 


problem  lx  getting  people  („  he  recent  I  ve  "  ,  '  3  maior 


mC:2Tl  Shcicnce  Ua«ue.  with  I^rry  Thomason 
include  t ,  '"'i  beRU"  planninH  activities  for  the  year  whid1 
■o  ai'aminf1"8 10  area  coniPuter  centers.  Such  tours  are  destf 

of  thenTas  employees^  ^  s’tuat'ons  an<*  w*wt  can 

events' 1;HS„*0l|lrS'  particiPalion  in  campus  activities  and  >'*  •' 
majors  and  tTe  ,  Thu  Ch,b  is  opento  all  computer^ 
may  he  contacted" mformation-  Ja™s  Gray  m  Kill*  "I 


lays  not 


h 

president-  wlT'*',’"  offi<'ers  include  Rill  BraeckeP* !',[! 
treasurer  *  *bo<*cs  as  secretary;  and  Sue  Aid* 


j»\  ERNMENT,  HE  FEELS,  is  less  partisan.  “We’ve 


i  t«^ar{>'  system  in  our  state  which  I  Teel  is  im- 

noted. 

he  believes,  the  role  of  the  individual  state  needs 
•v-vjeL  What  essentially  states  are  doing  now  is  ad- 
sgfsg  federal  programs  and  federal  regulations,”  he 
that  their  decision  making  power  has  been  “pre- 

e  reoedv.  he  states,  is  to  move  increasingly  toward 
SB* £anng  and  away  from  categorical  grant  programs. 


vr  (.*.  v 
#&*** 
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By  LIZ  DcMERlCE 
Managing  Editor 

■tt®T*e>r  seneraI  ^king  election  to 
**  ,lSSUe  °f  hls  camPaign  is 

mwe  '«vard  f  8  °°untr>  without  creating  a 
nnient  of  colossal  size,  reach  and  pow  er.” 

•  Republican,  was  elected  attorney  general  in  1968 
sDeimvrat  Warren  neames.  tw<*erm  governor 
with  The  Chart.  Danforth  discussed  his  service 

THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL’S  office  in  Missouri 
rtblcy  fine  office."  he  said,  adding  that  he  believed 
5$  about  what  government  can  be  have  been  raised  in 

&  to  note  that  the  "spoils  system.”  once  dominant  in 
\itics.  has  been  abolished  and  that  he  has  worked  for 
jvximental  legislation,  consumer  protection  and  anti- 

xct  in  his  campaign,  Danforth  made  a  statement  that 
fcnk  Warren  Heames  and  what  the  attorney  general 
bine  politics,”  but  Danforth  says  that  statement  was 
ied.  What  I  meant  to  say  is  that  in  the  last  eight 
re  accomplished  something  different  in  Jefferson 
mlained. 


speaks  on  ‘  basic  issue 

d  seeking  election  tn  .‘&s;sk  .  td  §• 


IlNTORTH  SAYS  THAT  PEOPLE  are  still  interested  in 
bcljcc  jast  "character.”  “I  have,  generally,  question  and 
£»?  as  part  of  my  basic  presentation  and  the 

evrs  _  have  been  numerous  and  indicated  an  awareness  of 
a.'  be  said,  adding,  “obviously  people  want  a  good  per- 


JOHN  C.  DANFORTH,  candidate  for  the  United  States  senate  from  Missouri,  was  recently  in  Joplin  on  a  campaign  trip  and  took 
time  out  to  speak  with  Chart  staff  members  Liz  Demerice  and  Steve  Smith.  (Chart  photo  by  Steve  Harvey) 


E 


_sje  people  are  most  interested  in  is  the  one  Danforth  has 
K&:  is  ibe  crux  of  his  campaign :  How  do  we  have  ‘  ‘progress 

j  ice  if  context  of  diversity?  ’  ’ 

fieri  has  taken  a  stand  for  limiting  the  tenure  of  Senators 


^creseotatives  to  12  years.  He  noted  that  Senator  Bellmon 
s  one  poiitican  who  feels  as  he  does  —  that  it’s  not  an  im- 
iKEEty  We  limit  our  presidents  to  two  terms,”  Danforth 
“A  person  does  not  go  to  Washington  to  stay  there 


tec 


r,- 


Hearnes  continues  campaign 


OMENTAL  LEGISLATION  AND  ANTITRUST  en- 
t  ire  two  of  the  areas  in  which  Danforth  has  been  par- 
actrve  and  he  plans  to  take  his  “general  bias  in  these 
r  to  Washington.  He  also  is  concerned  with  consumer 
c.  relieving  that  the  simplest  solution  is  to  have  a 
^  market  policed  by  informed  consumers  armed 
fcate  remedies  to  protect  themselves.’ 

£  the  seventh  district  is  predominately  Republican, 
Barnes  has  had  strong  support  in  Southwest  Missouri 

*  ks  interest  in  Missouri  Southern.  Danforth,  however, 

:  2*  support  has  eroded.  , 

*  I'm  going  to  run  well  ahead  of  him  in  the  seventh 
^  in  Jasper  County.  I  can’t  take  it  for  gran 

I  *we  to  work  at  it,”  he  said.  . 

* te  make  an  "ail-out  effort  in  the  last  weeks  of  his 

*  and  believes  that  if  all  factions  of  Ins  campaign 
***  do  tkv  tob,  “I  think  I’ll  win.” 

*  2*  only  wxy  I  kn  ,w  how  to  run  is  to  sprint,  he  con- 


By  STEVE  SMITH 

The  senatorial  campaign  of  former  Governor  Warren  E. 
Heames  continued  on  last  week,  despite  a  serious  lack  of  funds 
and  polls  that  show  him  trailing  badly  behind  Missouri  Attorney 
General  John  Danforth,  his  Republican  opponent  in  the  race. 

When  interviewed  by  The  Chart  by  telephone  last  week,  Hear¬ 
nes  speaking  from  Springfield,  said  that  his  poorly  funded  cam¬ 
paign  was  substituting  for  dollars  in  the  only  way  they  knew  how 
-  by  buying  advertisements  from  the  media  and  “pressing  the 
flesh.”  “I’ve  been  walking  through  towns  in  Missouri,”  Hearnes 
said  “I  hit  Joplin  on  the  twelth  of  October.  This  is  the  way  I  ve 
been  campaigning.  When  you  can’t  match  money  you  have  to 
make  up  for  it  in  time  and  effort.” 


among  which  might  include  the  legislation  that  led  to  the  for¬ 
mation  of  MSSC). 


HEARNES  WAS  IN  Springfield  for  a  fund-raising  dinner  at 

thP  time  the  interview  was  conducted. 

carried  Joplin  twice,”  Heames  said,  when  asked  if  he 
feels  there  is  a  chance  of  a  strong  showing  in  southwest  Missouri 
feels  there  that  doesn’t  necessarily  mean  1 11  do 

on  election  day-Ctf  ^  ^  Qf  support  it  has  always  been 

said  I  ve  never  forgotten  southwest  Missouri,  especiajly  Jasper 


C0Unty  ”  remains  in  the  minds  of  many  southwest 
» *> instrumental  force  in  a  variety  of  efforts’ 


ational  teacher  exam  set 


ster  should 
ration 


Matt 


aliorriXf 


,  education,  plus  one  of  the  27  Area  Examinations 
iT^i  to  ™b  "  the  knowledge  of  particular  subject  matter 
designed  i  P ’  .h(Xisofthcstudent  smajor. 
and  teaching  m  candidate  will  receive  an  admission 

Once  registered,  location  of  the  center  to  which 

‘-t^cationoftheex  ^  ^  ^ 

hc  or  wiii  report  at  8:30  a.m.  on  November  13  and  finish 

lit' 12 3ft  Examinations  are  scheduled  from  1:30  to 

ut  t'  13  p.m.  the  same  day. 


Ex 


INVOKING  SOME  EXTREMELY  strong  response  The  Chart 
asked  the  former  Missouri  governor  about  Attorney  General 
Danforth’s  statement  that  Warren  Heames  stands  “for 
everything  he  is  against”. 

“I  stand  for  a  balanced  budget,”  Heames  said.  “I  guess  that 
means  he  doesn’t.  I’m  for  a  strong  defense.  I  guess  that  means 
he’s  not.  I  have  to  take  him  at  his  word.  I’m  for  trying  to  cut 
down  inflation  and  unemployment.  I’m  for  changing  the  way 
grants  go  to  school  districts  so  they  won’t  be  in  block  form 
because  some  areas  need  more  money  than  other  areas.  I 
assume  by  his  statement  that  he’s  against  that.  I’m  against  gun 
control.  That  means  he  must  be  for  it.” 

Another  bone  of  contention  between  the  two  candidates  is  the 
issue  of  capital  punishment.  Heames  stated  in  answer  to  a 
question  on  the  subject  that  he  feels  capital  punishment  is 
justified  because  it  is  “a  punishment  for  a  crime  committed.  He 
continued  further  by  using  what  he  termed  an  “elaborate  com¬ 
parison”  that  the  situation  might  resemble  the  crimes  com- 
mited  by  the  Nazis  against  the  Jews  during  WW  II.  Governor 
Heames  said  that  if  he  were  asked  at  the  time  if  he  felt  the  death 
penalty  were  deserved  by  the  commander  of  the  death  camp  at 
Buchenwald  his  answer  would  have  been  “yes”.  He  also  gave  an 
example  of  the  case  of  a  fifteen  year-old  delivery  boy  who  was 
abducted,  tied  and  murdered  in  a  basement.  “To  me,  the  killers 
deserved  the  death  penalty,”  Hearnes  said.  He  added  that,  in  his 
opinion,  life  prisOn  sentences,  in  replacement  of  the  death 
penalty,  are  not  one-hundred  per  cent  effective  deterrents  to 
crime,  either. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Governor  Heames  is  trailing  in  the  polls 
he  evidently  feels  his  chances  of  election  are  worth  the  effort  of  a 
campaign.  “I  would  not  be  out  here  campaigning  if  I  did  not  feel 
I  had  a  chance  of  being  elected,”  Hearnes  stated.  “We’ve  heard 
that  often  Danforth  has  been  non-accessible.  People  have  had  a 
very  hard  time  of  reaching  him.  We’re  making  it  a  point  to  be 
reached.” 


The  . .  y 

War  battle  saved  Missouri 
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Friday,  Oct.  8^1^ 


Arkansas  Civil 


By  MAX  MCCOY 
Chart  Staff  Writer 

Major-General  Earl  Van  Dorn,  a  West  Point  graduate  and 
supreme  commander  of  the  Confederate  forces  in  the  west,  had 
a  master  plan  in  1852.  With  one  swift  move  he  intended  to  cap¬ 
ture  both  Arkansas  and  Missouri,  easing  the  pressures  of  Union 
forces  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Mississippi. 

On  March  3,  when  Van  Dorn  arrived  at  Cove  Creek  Arkansas, 
just  south  of  Bentonville,  he  was  sadly  disappointed.  Instead  of 
having  10.000  fresh  Missouri  recruits  as  Van  Dorn  expected, 
General  Sterling  Price’s  forces  numbered  no  more  than  7,000 
and  were  tired  of  war.  In  a  fashion  typical  to  his  character, 
Price  entertained  Van  Dorn  with  melodies  from  the  regimental 
band,  tents  carpeted  with  buffalo  robes,  and  breakfasts' of  kid¬ 
neys  cooked  in  sherry.  General  Ben  McCulloch  of  Texas  was 
skeptical  of  such  luxuries.  McCulloch’s  staff,  in  contrast  with 
Price's,  was  small  and  composed  of  well  seasoned  soldiers. 


.  Price’s  trOOpS 

resorted  to  digging  »  ™  *££££«  ^  ~ 
reached  the  Telegraph  Hoad  tele  .  completely lost. 

sunrise,  and  the  advantage  o  su  p  caused  General  Cur- 

Indian  warriors  under  Pike’s  flank  Thc 

tis  some  concern  when  they  broke  8  when  they  stop- 
Indians,  in  ful.  dress,  soon  the  deadly 

ped  to  scalp  thoir  victims  and  to  piance  a 
“shooting  wagons." 


on  the  second  day  of  fighting  the  southerners  f^  , 

P  c  with  less  than  f.,000  troops,  all  told.  They  decidJ.4®, 

a  bctlerpasilion.  Fresh  reops  •»#•<*}  J 
nn  March  8  faced  with  heavy  shelling  and  a  stronger- 
On  Maru  ,  decided  to  witT  ‘ 


r  an<j 


On  March  8,  tacea  wim  *  n 

ter  equipped  army.  Van  Dorn)f/',ded, '°  W'thdraw  «•#***. 
v^est  The  battle  was  over,  and  the  victory  had  secured  ^ ,  , 

for  tiie  Union.  *Y' 


ng] 


VAN  DORN  SENT  word  for  Albert  Pike,  in  command  of  some 
3,500  Indian  warriors,  to  join  forces  with  his  army  at  Elm 
Springs.  Samuel  Curtis,  army  major-general  of  the  Union  for¬ 
ces,  was  camped  at  Sugar  Creek  near  Pea  Ridge  and  the  hamlet 
of  Leetown  with  11,000  men.  Van  Dorn  wanted  to  defeat  Curtis, 
and  make  the  way  clear  to  go  on  to  St.  Ixmis. 

On  March  4,  when  the  main  body  of  Confederates  broke  camp. 
Van  Dorn  was  forced  to  ride  in  an  ambulance  because  of  a  fever 
he'd  taken  during  his  journey  to  join  the  army.  They  reached 
Bentonville  on  March  6,  routing  a  small  Union  force  under  the 
command  of  Franz  Sigel.  Van  Dorn’s  army  followed  Sigel’s 
retreating  forces  closely,  and  by  nightfall  they  were  near  Curtis’ 
position  on  Sugar  Creek. 

Passing  through  an  elongated  valley,  the  Springfield  and 
Fayetteville  road,  or  Telegraph  Road,  extended  through  both 
the  Union  and  Confederate  forces.  To  the  south  of  this  a  two 
story  white  house,  the  Elkhorn  Tavern,  was  the  southern  ter¬ 
minus  of  the  telegraph  line.  This  structure  was  destined  to 
change  hands  many  times  during  the  ensueing  battle,  serve  as  a, 
hospital,  and  give  its  name  to  what  many  have  called  the 
“Elkhorn  campaign.” 

Van  Dorn’s  plan  was  to  circle  around  the  Union  army  and  at¬ 
tack  from  the  north,  down  Telegraph  Road.  1,000  men  were  left 
behind  at  the  supply  wagons  to  offer  some  protection,  and  to 
keep  dummy  campfires  going  to  give  the  impression  that  the 
body  of  the  southern  force  had  not  moved. 


THE  WHITE,  TWO  STORY  house  which  served  as  Elkhorn  Tavern  proved  to  be  the  key  battlepoint  in  the  fight  that  prese 
Missouri  as  part  of  the  Union  during  the  civil  war.  ( Chart  photo  by  Max  McCoy). 


\AN  DORN’S  ACTIONS  were  somewhat  checked  by  the  fact 
that  Curtis  knew  of  the  night  troop  movements  by  way  of  recon¬ 
naissance  teams.  The  Confederates  were  hampered  also  by 
trees  that  Curtis  had  ordered  felled  on  the  Keetsville  and  Ben¬ 
tonville  roads,  as  well  a.‘  their  own  morale.  For  the  last  three 
days  they’d  conducted  forced  marches  in  the  blinding  snow,  and 
having  run  out  of  prov  .sions,  the  Missourians  under  Price  had 


James  Baker  visits  in  Joplin 


By  DENISE  SPRINGER 
Democratic  candidate  for  attorney  general,  James  Baker, 
visited  Joplin  in  mid  September  expressing  his  views  on  major 
issues,  the  present  attorney  general’s  office,  a  serious  problem 
in  our  nursing  homes,  and  his  proposed  policy. 

“The  biggest  and  most  important  issue  of  this  campaign  deals 


with  the  right  of  the  attorney  general  to  intervene  and 
arguments  before  the  Missouri  Public  Service  Commissi 
behalf  of  the  state.  John  Ashcroft,  my  opponent,  has  claim 
attorney  general  does  not  have  this  right.  He  was  shooting 
the  hip.  He  has  not  done  his  legal  research,”  said  Baker 
pledged,’  to  take  the  action  when  necessary.” 


BAKER  EXPRESSED  HIS  APPROVAL  of  a  bureau 

vestigation  for  Missouri.  His  opinion  of  the  bureau  differs 
Ashcroft  s  in  that  he  feels  the  power  of  arrest  and  wire 
s  ion  be  denied.  A  bureau  of  investigation  would  b 
solving  organized  crime  and  drug  traffic  problems  that 
over  county  boundaries,”  commented  Baker. 

ampaign  funds  seem  to  be  limited  for  Baker  but  he  f 
chances  for  being  elected  are  good.  Ho  said.  “The 
ie  rnnnmg  a  pretty  strong  ticket  this  fall,  but  peo; 
^ual|y  vote  for  the  man  rather  than  the  ticket. 
here  1  Wl11  rece>ve  most  of  my  support.” 


is  a  maim- ACTING  on  the  laws,  according  to®*  ■ 
S  “Tho  °r  function  of  the  attorney  general. 

John  DanTn?1  attorney  general's  office,  held  by  Rep''h> 
overlooked  th’  haS  ^  wel1  run-  But  there  have  beent 
Xed  aB  ','SSUeS  that  need  “»  dealt  with,"  said  Bak^ 
ca  ing  with  these  issues  is  what  I  intend  to  do." 


s  attorney  general  would  be  to  clean 

OS  ’ ’  Rul/r>*.  t _ , 


NEAKt.y  2,500  INDIAN  warriors,  who  fought  on  thc  side  of  the  confederacy  durinv  the  hum  *  ....  - 

h-ry  of  three  union  ''shooting  wagons"  and  then  promptly  eliminated  themselves  from  the  k  »,  uh°rn  Tavern-  captured  a  he. 
enemy.  'Chart  photoof  the  Pea  Ridge  Military  Park  by  Max  McCoy)  ‘  hc  battlc  by  stopping  to  scalp  the  f  p 


moss  aS - '  "c-v  general  would  ne  u>  w 

aumni  insn  T  h°meS'"  Bak“>-said.  laws  presently  P-j, 
cgXmnPH  U,n  °f  homes  b-v  revision  of  Health  I 
Xn  edh  en”es-  Miss‘)llri  has  a"  estimated  H 
enforcement011^  ac^cc1,  propose  beginning  a  Pr°^ 
ditions  ir  S  ai  vvi^  ^ose  homes  having  the  "or> 

■*  •*  -  - «  « 

thc 


o'bof"' 


attom..,,  to  be  done.  The  best  place  to . , 

attoi  ney  general's  office  which  can  file  cha^.V 


Utcse  homes  in  an  attempt toelose 


down  or  improve 


tlH'1”' 


M  to  a  foreign  country  can  prove  to  be  edueati.  , 
and  often  confusing.  Such  was  the  case  of  s,  ’ 
&*L.rn  freshman,  who  has  just  returned  from  a  »«*' 
„,aKS  student  to  Denmark.  Evans  107r,  ‘•ears 

reneated  his  s M  J"!’.!®7?  W«l«ate 


4: 


" ]^('hilr|.  Friday,  Oct.  8. 1976 

*  abr°ad  Vocational 


^HiSh  School,  repeated  his  senior  year  ,n  thescSs 

Jfe  enjoyed  the  AFS  kids  from  other  countries  I 

likf  t0  sc€  tlU'":  ry  °f  life'  1  lovc  traveling  and 
|£L  people.  Through  the  American  Field  Society  I  was 

iSV 

J  -VEAR  THE  AMERICAN  HELD  SOCIETY  selects  a 
J  ^senior  to  participate  m  a  student  exchange  program 
1  Locations  of  an  exchange  student  are  difficult  to  meet’ 
j  PL  leadership,  maturity,  and  personality  are  needed 

A  (0  cope  with  a  foreign  country. 

1  S  didn’t  know  what  to  expect  from  Denmark,  said 
'^received  a  letter  from  New  York  instructing  me  to  be 
f to  fly  to  Vamaes,  Denmark  in  thirteen  days.  I  left  the 
^States  with  no  idea  of  what  I’d  be  facing.” 

^staved  with  the  Alfred  Dyck  family.  Unexpectedly  he 
m  with  three  neW  SisteFS’  3  brother’  a"d  his  Danish 

syWERE  REALLY  A  LOT  different  from  my  American 
1^.  We  lived  on  a  large  farm  and  everyone  stayed  home 
R  the  time.  When  we  did  do  something,  we  did  it  as  a 

js  had  no  training  in  the  Danish  language  before  he  left 
jo.  Before  going  to  his  family,  he  attended  a  language 
(ImDenmark  for  two  weeks. 

learned  most  of  the  language  through  a  flashcard  system, 
mie  Danish  sister,  Jette,  would  show  me  a  picture  and  I 
Isay  the  Danish  word  for  it.  Unitl  I  learned  the  language, 
ect through  many  hand  motions,  laughter,  and  tears.  Even, 

J  ^ilwasin  Denmark  a  year,  I  never  felt  completely  at  ease 
wjth  the  people.” 


Evans  went  to 

r)aaish  P^le  have  a  higher  SchooK  He  feel*  the 

So  much  informal!  ^  standard  of  learning. 

came  impossible  toTeeiT  W'Wn  Class  cver>'  <la.v.  that  it 
knew  more  about  the  U  S  P  P‘  Stated  Kvans-  1  felt  like  they 

""(’Inimo1  UP  °n  w^ar^t  ‘han  '  did‘  A"  the  kids 

He  related  that  tlterewere  aCt factor  ®neountered  by  Evans. 
who  constantly  asked  boul  seven  Communists  in  his  class 
ment.  Ked  confusl"B  questions  about  U.S.  govern- 

before  Heft."''  the‘r  mission  to  turn  me  to  Communism, 

saiditAwfsIneUexMrifncfh1ANYi  r‘th  SeVeral  classmates-  He 

■  •  u/k  t  txPepience  he  would  never  foruet 

rarely  smiled'  AtUhos"’ !  C°UW  fet'‘ the  (tlffercnce-  The  People 
guards  and  virin  h  6  S  °nes  *  bad  beard  about  barbed  wire, 

“ns  ”  1 

esDecialKrePared^DfniSh'Style  WaS  3  real  treat  for  Evans.  He 
y  enjoyed  the  homemade  breads,  cakes,  and  pastries. 

It  is  a  tvTipB^Y  ™E  DISH 1  en^oyed  most  was  one  called  ymer. 
with  sugar  sfpooned  over  cornflakes,  then  sprinkled 

The  costs  inn  ami  y  fen  had  th‘S  f°r  dessert’  related  Evans. 
One  fourth  nDeni?ark  were  much  higher  than  those  of  the  U.S. 

the  p'eopl'e  rodeTicycles.1^311  ab°U*  For  tb's  reason  uiany  of 
Air  rates  were  considerably  lower  than  those  of  the  United 
Mates  Evan  s  Danish  father  took  a  round  trip  to  Africa  for  less 
than  fifty  dollars. 

DENMARK  IMPRESSED  EVANS  so  much  that  he  plans  to 
make  another  visit  in  the  near  future. 

1  he  people  are  shy,  but  once  you  get  to  know  them  they  are 
really  wonderful.  Already  I  miss  my  Danish  family  and  frien¬ 
ds.” 


rx *  JT™ "7 
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Minkler  emphasizes  family  group 


By  KATHY SENEKER 

“The  family  is  the  most  significant  institution  in  society,” 
stressed  Ray  G.  Minkler,  assistant  professor  of  political  science. 

T  certainly  feel  better  about  mv  relationship  with  my  family 
than  with  anything  else.  I  think  we  ought  to  spend  a  lot  of  time 
with  out  families.” 

Minkler  and  his  wife  Rita  have  two  daughters,  Rebecca  and 
Ruth  Ann. 

THIS  IS  MINKLER’S  FIRST  YEAR  at  Southern,  where  he 
teaches  courses  involving  government.^  public  administration, 
and  constitutional  law. 

Minkler  previously  taught  at  Minot  N.D.  State  College  and 
Washburn  ( Kan.)  University. 

Ho  received  his  B.A.  at  the  University  of  Utah,  his  M.S.  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  and  is  now  a  Ph.D.  candidate  at  the  lat¬ 
ter. 

“I  TRAVELED  IN  RESPONSE  to  the  demands  of  my 
education,  jobs  and  the  army,”  said  Minkler,  who  has  lived  in 
Utah,  Oklahoma,  Kansas,  North  Dakota,  Texas,  Minnesota, 

Missouri  and  Berlin,  Germany. 

Minkler  served  two  years  in  the  army  during  the  Vietnam 


I  was  trained  to  load  guns  and  fire  large  weapons,  but  I  en- 
upin  Army  Intelligence.” 

The  part  of  Army  Intelligence  I  worked  with  dealt  with  per- 
ncl  security;  clearing  people  who  would  work  with  top  secret 
terial  I  participated  in  screening  individuals.” 
i iv vi  fr  WENT  TO  COLLEGE  on  a  basketball  scholar¬ 


ship.  He  began  as  a  pre-med  student  and  then  turned  to  law,  fin¬ 
ding  his  political  science  courses  interesting. 

“My  first  teachers  were  very  critical.  I  felt  tht  they  graded 
my  written  work  because  of  my  ideas.  They  said  the  writing  was 
fine,  but  the  ideas  were  bad.” 

In  19G6,  Minkler  became  an  intern  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  the 
office  of  Senator  Wallace  F.  Bennett  (R-Vt.)  as  a  part  of  a 
university-affiliated  program.  Each  year  one  student  from  the 
university  was  chosen  through  recommendations  and  in¬ 
terviews  to  work  as  an  intern. 

IT  DIDN’T  PAY  MUCH.  “I  was  there  mainly  to  learn  and  to 

observe.”  . 

“My  senator  was  better  than  most  and  gave  me  a  lot  of 
freedom  as  to  what  I  wanted  to  do.  I  could  participate  in 
whatever  they  were  doing.” 

Minkler  did  a  lot  of  research  for  the  senator. 

“I  did  research  into  the  legal  justification  of  our  involvement 
in  Vietnam,  which  I  did  not  agree  with  and  was  strongly  opposed 
to....I  found  that  it  was  legally  justifiable.” 

ON  THE  ATMOSPHERE  IN  Washington,  D.C.,  Minkler  said, 
“You  come  to  realize  very  quickly  a  sense  of  power  and 
decision— that  important  things  are  being  decided  and  that  you 
are  a  part  of  it. 

“Many  people  find  it  hard  to  leave  there  and  go  on  elsewhere. 
A  lot  of  people  just  can’t  leave.  Whatever  they  do  outside  of 
Washington  seems  insignificant . 

“Maybe  it’s  all  make  believe.  I  don’t  know.” 


Co-ed  intramurals  blocked 


( Continued  from  page  1)  . 

,  ,  .  0  nmvided  through  ‘separate’  teams  for  males 

andfemal^r  through  a  single  team  open  to  both  sexes." 

Ann  Slamna,  the  played  here  hinges  on  the 

the  University  of  Texas  and  i^yi^  sporr  At 

Texattt’ Tendered  a  "non-eontact"  sport,  while  here  it  is 

considered  a  “contact”  sport. 


The  current  deadline  for  entering  a  team  in  the  intramural 
flag  football  program  is  now  5  p.m.  Tuesday. 

To  enter  a  team  in  the  program  a  student  must  pick  up  an  en¬ 
try  blank  from  the  office  of  Dr.  Max  Oldham,  Room  PE-118,  fill 
it  out  and  turn  in  a  roster  by  the  deadline  date.  Rules  are  also 
available  in  Oldham’s  office. 

The  first  games  are  scheduled  for  Thursday  with  the  first 
game  scheduled  for  3:45  p.m.  All  games  will  be  played  on 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays.  A  complete  schedule  will  be  available 
on  Wednesday  afternoon. 


■  «»lw  our  opinion 

Student  elections  are  for  students 

because  it  gave  the  impression  that  Womack  was  a 
technology  major.  Robert  Womack  is  a  business  major. 

The  poster  did  not  state  that  Womack  was  an  industria 
technology  major;  it  merely  noted  that  Womack  sup¬ 
ported  industrial  technology. 

It  may  surprise  the  industrial  technology  faculty  to  find 
out,  but  there  is  a  difference  between  a  student  s  running 
a  campaign  and  a  faculty  member’s  urging  students  to 
vote  for  a  select  group.  Faculty  members  inherently  have 
a  great  deal  of  influence  when  they  speak  before  a  class 
and  with  that  influence  in  mind  should  excercise  a  great 
deal  of  discretion  when  speaking,  during  class  time,  of 
purely  student  matters. 

Faculty  members  should  remember  that  it  is  a 
STUDENT  senate  and  that,  during  class  time,  it  would  be 
in  both  their  best  interest  and  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
student  body  to  remain  aloof  from  student  elections. 

Boycott  works  in  intramurals 


With  the  conclusion  of  the  recent  student  senate  and 
class  officer  elections  came  the  disclosure  of  certain  “in¬ 
terference"  by  members  of  the  technology  division 
faculty. 

Dr.  Jerry  Cobum  and  other  faculty  members,  on  the 
day  of  the  senate  elections,  encouraged  students  in  their 
classes  to  vote  for  members  of  the  Industrial  Technology 
Club. 

When  asked  about  the  ethics  of  campaigning  for  studen¬ 
ts  dunng  class  time  Cobum  and  other  faculty  members 
saw  nothing  wrong.  They  pointed  out  a  campaign  poster 
placed  in  the  technology  building  by  Robert  Womack,  a 
student  running  for  a  senate  position. 

The  campaign  poster  noted  that  a  “vote  for  Robert 
Womack  was  a  vote  for  industrial  technology.”  This,  said 
the  faculty  members,  was  an  example  of  unethical  action, 


With  last  week's  reorganization  of  the  intramural  flag 
football  program  comes  the  realization  of  one  fact  that  is 
important  to  bear  in  mind :  The  ultimate  success  or  failure 
of  any  program  on  campus  depends  on  something  that  is 
lacking  cn  this  campus,  student  interest  and  involvement. 

In  the  intramural  flag  football  program,  as  originally 
presented  to  students  of  Missouri  Southern,  an  op¬ 
portunity  presented  itself  for  students  to  show  their  in¬ 
terest  by  not  getting  involved. 

Many  students  found  the  program  as  presented  op¬ 
pressive.  So,  rather  than  simply  accept  the  program  as 
presented  an  unofficial  boycott  of  the  program  was 
declared.  As  of  Monday,  Sept.  27,  there  were  no  teams  en¬ 
tered  in  the  program.  The  deadline  for  entering  teams  had 
been  the  previous  F riday . 

As  a  result  of  a  complete  lack  of  student  interest  the 
reorganized  program  was  dropped  in  favor  of  the 

Renee  Richards 


guidelines  that  have  been  followed  in  years  past. 

While  organized  dis-interest  seems  a  rather  odd  way  of 
expressing  your  opinion,  it  must  work. 

Now  that  the  reorganized  program  has  been  dropped  it 
remains  to  be  seen  if  that  same  student  interest  will  carry 
over  and  make  the  flag  football  program,  which  has  been 
failing  in  recent  years,  an  unqualified  success. 


The  campus  speaks: 


CA(?TEK-1W«U£| 
IN  71 

S0VAL/TY 


I  am  not  fuzzy  on  the  issues.  I  plan  to  take  immediate 
definitive  action  in  Washington.  For  starters,  the 
congressional  secretarial  pool  will  be  designated  a  red- 
light  district. 


Veterans  badly  explained  •  •  • 


(EDITOR'S  NOTE:  This  column  belongs  to  the  readers. 
Here  they  may  express  their  opinions.  It  substitutes  for  a 
letters  to  the  editor  column,  so  the  range  of  topics 
discussed  may  be  wider. ) 


part  of  the  college,  a  pail  of  the  community,  and  a  part 
the  society  of  which  he  may  have  missed  during  the  log 
years  he  served  the  country  in  the  military  or  civilian  jot 
Most  Stuvets  I  know  are  going  to  Missouri  Southern, n»; 
for  the  money,  but  for  the  education  so  they  can  teach  of 


still  a  person 

As  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  vies  for  passage 
among  the  state  legislatures  and  women  lead  the  push  for 
equality  in  all  facets  of  life,  an  anachronism  comes  to  the 
fore  in  the  sports  worl  1  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Renee  Richards. 

Dr.  Richards,  nee  Dr.  Richard  Raskind,  underwent  a 
sex-reassignment  operation  a  year  ago.  As  a  male,  the  6-2, 
180  pound  Yale  graduate  and  Navy  veteran  was  rated  six¬ 
th  nationally  in  35-and-over  men’s  singles. 

Now  down  to  145  pounds,  she  has  become  the  center  of 
controversy  in  the  women’s  tennis  field.  The  42-year-old 
eye  surgeon  entered,  and  won,  a  women’s  tournament 
rnLa  Jolla,  Calif.,  but  when  it  was  found  that  Dr.  Richards 
was  a  transsexual,  controversy  erupted. 

From  there,  Dr.  Richards  drew  national  recognition 
when  she  entered  the  Tennis  Week  Open.  The  same 
Womens  Tennis  Association  which,  weeks  earlier,  had 
pressed  for  equal  pay  for  women  performers  at  Wim- 
<  Continued  on  pa  gel  3) 
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By  NORMAN  W.  SHAIGHT 

The  word  Stuvet  is  taken  from  the  two  words  Student 
and  Veteran. 

The  Student  —  One  who  is  engaged  in  study  and  devoted 
to  learning. 

The  Veteran  -  A  person  grown  old  and  skilled  at  an  ex¬ 
perience,  military,  civilian,  or  political. 


THE  REASON  Ichoose  this  word  is  because  of  an  article 
published  in  The  Chart  on  Friday,  September  10th  by  Phil 
Clark  in  which  he  gives  a  poor  explanation  of  students  and 
veterans  especially. 

I  feel  a  Stuvet  has  the  ability  of  a  veteran  but  still  able  to 
be  a  student  even  though  he  has  grown  old  and  skilled  at 
another  job,  be  it  military  or  civilian. 

I  think  this  new  man,  the  Stuvet  has  bigger  and  better 
things  in  his  mind  that  to  attend  class  so  he  ran  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  being  paid  for  attending.  He  wants  to  become  a 


•  •  •  and  'hudents’ 


By  DEANNA  BROWNING 

In  a  recent  Chart  the  hudent  is  described  as 
“despicable,”  a  “dreaded  creature,”  the  “lowest  form  of 
life  on  Earth.”  It  is  reported  that  the  only  reason  for  the 
existence  of  a  hudent  is  to  make  the  life  of  a  student 
miserable.  What  kind  of  a  creature  is  this  hudent?  Why 
should  such  a  creature  be  allowed  on  campus? 

The  simple  fact  is  that  a  hudent,  too,  is  a  student.  But 
much  more  than  this,  she  is  a  housewife  or  a  homemaker 
The  hudent  is  not  the  run-of-the-mill  student.  She  is  not  a 
sorority  girl,  society  girl,  or  husband  seeker.  Hudcnts  are 
a  special  class  of  people  seriously  pursuing  an  education 
with  a  particular  goal  in  mind.  Being  a  student  to  her  is  a 
privilege,  maybe  even  a  luxury  in  her  work-a-day  existen- 


J  he  hudent  wears  many  caps  in  a  typical  day  She  is  ex 
pccteil  to  wear  the  cap  of  mother,  wife,  family-schedule 
coordinator,  menu  planner,  chauffeur,  budnot  balancer 
laundrcM,  marketer,  janitor,  chief  cook,  and  hot- 


go  into  business  along  side  others  who  are  trying  to  inah 
a  living  for  their  families. 


I  FEEL  THAT  PHIL  Clark  and  The  Chart  should  in¬ 
terview  some  of  these  Stuvets  and  find  out  a  little  mon 
about  them.  I  think  they  would  find  a  quiet,  well  educated, 
friendly  person,  who  is  striving  towards  a  goal,  while  most 
of  the  time  providing  for  a  family. 

These  Stuvets  who  are  married  are  usually  employed 
full  time  and  do  not  have  much  time  to  make  a  lot  of  noise 
in  the  student  union,  as  indicated  by  The  Chart.  Als*1- 
while  most  of  the  students  are  spending  their  Saturday* 
having  fun,  the  Stuvet  is  cutting  the  lawn  or  taking  care^' 
the  children  w  hile  the  wife  shops  for  groceries. 

I  fool  this  name  is  very  appropriate  for  our  Studenl 
Veteran  and  feel  he  should  get  better  recognition  than  tha* 
which  1  ho  Chart  gave  him  on  September  10th. 


maligned  as  avi* 

tlewasher.  The  list  goes  on  and  on.  She  is  the  cog 
t  cp  the  wheels  of  the  family  home  running  smootl 
So  do  you  believe  as  reported  in  The  Chart  that  a 
s  udies  all  the  time”?  Finding  a  time  to  study  isq 
ei  ent  for  a  hudent  than  for  most  students.  Hudent* 
wait  till  the  moo^l  strikes  them  or  their  favoi 
program  is  over  to  study.  There  is  no  time  for  1 
moods  have  nothing  to  do  with  study  time  in  the  1 
hudent. 

A  hudont’s  typical  evening  after  classes  mi 
something  like  this:  Coming  into  the  house  with* 

°u(  kooks,  she  niakes  a  quick  survey  of  tiling 
done.  She  puts  down  her  books,  takes  off  her  coat 1 
the  laundry  room,  puts  in  a  load  of  wash,  runs  tot 
chen,  puts  the  meat  on  for  supper  (while  decidii# 
subject  sho  will  study  first),  sits  down  to  study 
minutes,  puts  on  the  potatoes,  takes  the  clothes  out 
washer,  and  puts  them  in  the  dryer,  sits  down 
minutes,  greets  the  children  as  they  come » 
(continued  on  page  13) 
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rhe  campus  speaks^ 

fTUore's 

B.v  THOMAS  WHEELER 

rw  asked  in-Vf:lf;lVh0  cares’  I've  read  Mr  w 
letter  in  las*  »eek  s  C  hart,  and  again  I  've  ?mack’s 

realb  care  ’  rve  Questioned  the  validitvlf  Just  who 
,  tvaM  hope  to  offer.  I've  wondered  if  I  too  ‘  „f^"y  roP>y 
,v  ame  self-righteous  trap  whilst  sw  -  '  '  fal1  into 

,if*s  are  indeed  right  and  his  fall  short  iv™8  ‘I*1 


J-1'1  <  llnil  I'Vi.lny  ()| ,  ^ 


.  11176 


Sr®  lab0Krin«  ovf  m>'  typewriter!  rV if^ 
doat  him  in  the  mouth  instead  of  writing  „  ,  lke  to 

dealing  is  much  too  easy  for  me  to  do  and  for  hTm ,  But 
fee.  rve  decided  to  try  ot  use  him  as  a  vehicle  for  °  SUf' 
instead  of  as  the  but.  for  my  letter  (thfe  ££? 
nn  chances  of  becoming  personally  abusive  )  ’  10pe’ 

I  have  room  and  respect  for  any  person  \  • 

tu'eno  patience  for  people  who  mistake  their  ££?? 1 
^  and  then  measure  the  world  against  these  ^m 
WS-  f'act  15  an  °Plmon  ‘hat  has  a  little  more  mSrP‘ 
its  bones— facts  aren't  inifinite  in  meaning  or  JS£l 
W  ^ meaning  for  one  generation  seems  Smvth 
lo another.  Tradibons  no  more  guarantee  a  truth  than  fa  h 
S  do.  and  yet,  men  have  inflicted  great  term™  a  ?  ! 
both  facts  and  traditions.  These  S  .  6^'"8 

Widens.  Mr.  Womack,,  compose  the  "old  wines”  fhaf 
J*  «"or  ofj  rebelling  against  these  laws  and 
traditions  and  all  other  stifling  forms,  Mr  Womack  i 
ihat  cost  your  savior  his  life.  "Old  wine”  assures  safety 
«*  **  necess“>'  of  being  right.  And  now,  this  modern 
religion  has  degenerated  into  the  same  heap  that  the  Jews 
did  2,000  years  ago.  Traditions,  misconstrued  from  the 
ray  beginning,  had  taken  precedence  over  essential 
truths.  The  Jews  enforced  these  stipulations, laws  and 
ntuals  'that  each  person  had  to  endure  for  “salvation”) 
nth  threats  of  eternal  damnation  and  hell;  Christianity 
with  the  same  pomp  and  vigor,  has  its  baptisms,  Sunday 
■itcship.  bread  and  wine,  alms,  attendance  and  public 
payers  that  also  promise  its  followers  “salvation.” 
People  seek  the  easy,  painless  plans  and  then  assume  that 
these  proride  the  only  way  possible.  Such  caliber  of  people 
ad  up  simply  worshipping  a  man,  burying  his  teachings 
aider  the  same  ignorant  rubble  that  he  died  to  release  it 
from. 

THE  JEW  S  BELIEVED  that  Jesus  performed  his 
miracles  with  “Satan’s”  aid,  but  Jesus  scoffed  at  such  an 
Yet  he  could  well  afford  to  since  he  knew  just  what 
word  “Satan”  involved.  History  proves  that  most 
True  Christians”  have  never  let  Jesus’  love  slip  very  far 
from  their  hearts— just  far  enough  to  torture  some 
heretics,  bum  Jews  and  Moores,  rage  across  the 
Mediterranean  for  six  or  seven  Crusades  and  generally 
kbel  every  invention  (or  investigation  into  the  universe) 

^  a  work  of  “Satan.”  “True  Christians”  not  only  possess 
2  large  forgiving  heart,  but  matching  insight  as  well.  If 
Settling  doesn’t  exist  iN  the  Bible,  then  it  must  be  the 
?r>rk  of  evil  forces.  And  just  how  could  the  Bible  be 
*ron8’  All  “Christians”  know  that  it  was  divinely  in- 
divinely  interpreted,  divinely  translated  and 
vinely  transmitted  across  2,000  years  and  through  at 
7^  three  or  four  basic  languages.  The  church,  boasting 
lineage  of  integrity  and  honesty,  can  hardly  be 
.  i°ned  about  any  chance  that  church  fathers,  perhaps 
Tdently  ,  changed  a  line,  or  added  a  phrase,  or  sub- 
■ted  a  verse,  or  rendered  a  tough  stanza  into  soft  lines. 

/.  ch  people  are,  on  the  whole,  men  who  care  nothing 
^n’  samples  being  Billy  Graham  and  Oral 
and  the  humbly  dressed  Pope, 
seems  that  men  just  can’t  resist  the  love  to  impose 
kt  U*K>n  ot^er  men-  Jesus  had  the  Jewis^  religi°a 

0ut-  They  had  become,  after  2,000  years  a  bunch  of 
rr/jA,lstic’  making,  sacrificial  hypocrites.  Surely  t  e 
171  christian  era  couldn’t  seriously  impose  rituals  for 
Nation,  especially  since  their  religion  was 
U  *}}*  a  man  who  broke  all  the  traditional  rules  and 
trj.,. ,  his  day  in  an  attempt  to  free  humanity  from  such 
ctiH  VJVertures  for  findin8  God’s  kingdom.  In  fact,  every 

fr*n|S  f n  S^°UW  know  where  God  lives— better  ye  ,  e 

or  l  ^ their  founder:  “Neither  shall  they  say,  eret* 

Vy/  Tre'  ^0r  behold,  the  kingdom  of  God  is  within  you- 
rriaj  .WOnder,  if  a  person  seeks  God  by  worshipping 
objects  existing  outside  him  (labelling  a 
questasthe  work  of  “satan”),  just  how  can  that  per- 


t  outside? 
t  even 

,  so 


haPdl‘V  r»»m  for  Christ  . 

many  people  flock  to  a  rh,  !'  hands  ,as  1>aul  says), 

oc  «  to  3  church  and  ignore  their  heart. 

”f  'sP°ils  and  spilSkt0b'ntafke  JhC  Chart  a  battle  «round 

.know„  about  the  world  SoS"1*"1®1  tWngS  Sh0Uld  * 
toward  "heaven."  Jcsus  sa  it  ocusln«  one’s  aspirations 

you  of  earthly  things  and  v  ‘.T  We":  ",f  1  have  tol(i 
believe,  if  i  t'c||  yot  of  hf  Y  bellcved  no‘.  how  shall  ye 
"Christians”  have  neict^1"  t?ingS?’'  A  *** 
thly  things  (substituting  n  knowledge  concerning  ear- 
knowledge).  l'hev  havpK  hoJ'lzontal  laws  for  vertical 

(and  all -Christians”  siL|nSU  ted  the‘r  physieal  talents 

talents  and  the  man’s  fat  V  !en'embcr  the  parable  of  the 
‘heir  giant  leap  into  insbnt  ”l  .  T** them?)  with 
‘o  ‘he  education  in  MweL'  T^  ”,  4^  happened 
laws  and  rituals  to  truth  ^ eSe  chnstians”  prefer 
‘heir  savior  for  an  es  ’fPrefer  ‘°  "choose"  Jesas  as 

w°rld-  But  do  they  dTre^chCe- ,“intiea  °f  thi* 

as  hi<5  3  man  Stands  who  has  not  onIY  “chosen”  Jesus 

mv Father  and  -At  that  day  ye  sba11  know  that  1  am  in 
t«/  ’  d  ye  In  me- and  1  >n  you.” 

beZdnntWrek’  ^  3  tHing  °f  tWS  WOrId-  and  yOU 

tru  hs  he  H  m0W  y0U  h0pe  t0  understand  the  complex 

Se  truSi  ,!!“  ^  y°U  refuse  t0  negotiate  tbe  sim¬ 
ple  truths  this  world  has  to  offer?  How  can  you  judge  what 

works  are  Satan’s”  and  which  are  Jesus’?  You  sling 

m,thenrirrwKifiCati°nS  ar0Und  as  if  y°u  Possessed 
uthonty.  Who  are  you  to  pass  judgment  when  you  can’t 

even  comprehend  the  tools  which  to  judge  by?  Mr. 

Womack,  the  ice  gets  thin  for  he  who  judges  frozen  ponds 
by  store  is  a  great-grandfather  told  to  little  children. 


WHERE  IS  YOUR  love,  “Christian”?  “If  you  keep  my 
commandments,  you  shall  abide  in  my  love.. ..This  is  my 
commandment,  That  ye  love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved 
you.”  You  can  profess  love,  you  can  get  baptized  and  eat 


bread  and  ritually  be  ’ ’saved”,  but  where  is  your  love  Mr 

Womack  .  In  faith?  "Faith  without  works  i»  dead.”  li  lt  in 

ntuals  and  obedience  to  church  laws?  "The  sabbath  was 
made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  sabbath.. ."Through 
professing  love  with  the  mouth?  "This  people  honoured! 
me  with  their  lips,  but  their  heart  is  far  from  me.  Howbeft 
in  vain  do  they  worship  me,  teaching  for  doctrines  the 

fheRmi^'-f  urn  D0ES  U  hidC  in  y°Ur  blind  bciicf 
of  the  Bible?  Search  the  scriptures,  for  in  them  ye  think 

ye  have  eternal  life....”  Churches  won’t  save  you,  Mr. 
Womack;  neither  will  their  traditions  and  “Necessary” 
piocedures  for  salvation.  In  churches  you  pray  as  the 
hypocrites  do,  you  give  alms  and  you  wear  religion  like  a 
fraternity  pin.  You  can  exhibit  all  the  ceremonial  har¬ 
vard,  Mr.  Womack,  but  by  neglecting  wisdom  of  your 
heart  you  do  err.  By  condemning  that  which  you  do  not  un¬ 
derstand,  you  follow  the  heritage  of  your  fathers.  Through 
blindness  leading  the  blind,  “Christians”  have  defied  a 
man  worshipping  him  instead  of  understanding  his 
teachings  not  seeing  that  only  by  such  understandings 
can  they  become  Jesus’  brother  instead  of  his  subjects.  By 
having  faith  in  your  opinions  you  havo  become  your  own 
victim,  mistaking  12  o’clock  midnight  for  12  o’clock  noon. 
By  interpreting  literally  what  was  written  figuratively, 
you  have  gulped  desert  sand,  thinking  it  spring  water.  You 
have  eaten  your  heart,  making  it  taste  good  simply 
because  it  is  your  own  heart . 

After  reading  my  letter,  I  wonder  just  who  will  look  at  it 
and  of  what  value  will  it  measure  to  them.  I  don’t  know  if 
I’ll  be  avoided  as  a  kook,  or  possibly  burnt  at  dawn  strung 
across  a  tree  driven  into  a  chat  pile.  I  love  dawns  and 
chats,  but  not  when  viewed  from  a  stake.  During  the 
writing  the  Hyde  got  loose,  but  I  think  I  have  him  chained 
safely  away  again.  I  said  that  I  wished  not  to  make  the 
Chart  a  battle  ground,  and  then  I  slammed  home  a  right 
cross  followed  by  a  left  hook  to  the  groin  after  the  bell 
rang.  I  apologize  and  shall  restate  that  theme:  I  don’t 
want  to  make  the  Chart  a  battle  ground!  The  Union,  yes; 
the  Chart,  no.  I  choose  the  weapons— one  cup  of  coffee 
with  two  cream  and  no  sugar. 


'Students’  maligned 


•  • 


(Continued  from  page  12) 
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school,  studies  15  minutes  (in  spite  of  the  sibling  war  going 
on  about  her  now),  finishes  fixing  supper,  assigns  the 
children  to  setting  the  table,  studies  for  10  minutes  while 
waiting  for  hubby  to  come  home,  greets  hubby  (being  sure 
the  mail  is  where  he  can  find  it),  eats  supper,  clears  the 
table,  studies  for  20  minutes  while  children  do  dishes, 
helps  children  with  homework,  puts  them  to  bed,  studies 
till  she  can’t  keep  her  eyes  open,  drinks  a  cup  of  coffee, 
and  studies  another  hour.  Finally  she  takes  a  bath  and 
drops  into  bed,  only  to  rise  at  5 : 45  a.m.  to  get  breakfast  for 
hubby.  Most  hudents  enjoy  their  role  of  student  for  the 
simple  reason  that  at  school  the  Hudent  is  just  herself. 
The  hudent  has  lived  a  life  of  always  belonging  to  someone 
else.  She  has  evolved  form  someone’s  daughter,  grand¬ 
daughter,  niece,  sister,  or  cousin,  to  someone’s  neighbor, 
wife,  or  mother.  But  in  the  classroom  she  is  a  person  in 
her  own  right.  Sometimes  she’s  even  called  by  her  first 
name,  the  highest  honor  anyone  can  pay  a  hudent. 

Perhaps  the  hudent  is  a  bit  selfish  in  that  she  isn’t  even 
aware  that  she  makes  the  existence  of  the  other  students 
miserable  by  studying,  handing  in  papers  on  time,  and 
showing  up  for  classes.  The  hudent  works  hard  for  her 
goals,  namely,  for  some,  to  learn  all  she  can. 

Richards  . . . 

(conunuea  irom  page  12) 

bleton  claiming  they  should  have  equal  pay  since  their 
competition  was  on  a  par  with  men’s,  boycotted  the  Ten¬ 
nis  Week  Open  because  of  Dr.  Richard’s  appearance. 

Dr.  Richards  crusades  for  the  right  to  be  a  human  -  the 
same  slogan  for  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  boosters.  Is 
it  not  then  contradictory  for  some  of  the  same  people 
pushing  for  the  ERA  and  de-sexualizing  terms  such  as 
chairman,  would  stand  in  the  way  and  vehemently  object 
to  a  tennis  “person”  competing  on  the  same  court  with 
other  “persons”? 


Man  has  always 


dreamed  of 


B>  JIM  ELLISON 

TV  Pilot  pointed  the  nose  of  the  airplane  down  the  run- 
wav  And  pushed  the  throttle  forward.  As  the  craft  picked 
up  speed,  the  runway  became  a  blur  under  the  wheels. 
TV  plane  kept  trying  to  >  aw  to  the  left,  as  if  straining 
against  bonds,  but  the  pilot  kept  it  straight  by  applying 
pressure  to  the  right  rudder.  Slowly,  the  pilot  rotated  the 
cvxitrol  stick  back  and  the  plane  lifted  off  the  runway,  only 
to  softly  slip  back  down  again,  as  if  the  earth  w  ere  keeping 
it  a  prisoner.  Finally ,  though,  unable  to  contain  the  speedy 
Nrd  any  longer,  it  yielded  its  prisoner,  and  the  aircraft 
rose  gently  above  the  runway. 

The  pilot  made  a  90-degree  left  clearing  turn  to  check 
for  other  traffic  in  the  area,  placed  the  prop  into  high- 
pitch,  adjusted  the  trim-tab  for  aslow  gradual  45-degree 
climbing  turn,  and  did  what  men  have  dreamed  of  doing 
since  the  geginning  of  time—  soaring  free  like  a  bird, 
climbing,  turning,  hiding  behind  clouds,  and  being  the 
master  of  his  own  fate. 

CAPTURING  FLIGHT  was  not  easy,  and  history  book 
sare  full  of  accounts  of  brave  men  trying  various  in¬ 
ventions,  only  to  fail  in  their  attempts  to  fly.  Each  time 
one  failed,  a  little  more  was  learned;  until  finally,  man 
was  able  to  break  the  chains  that  held  him  to  the  earth. 

Legend  tells  us  that  Daedalus  and  his  son  Icarus, 
fashioned  wings  of  feathers  and  wax,  and  escaped  from 
King  Minos,  the  Cretan.  As  they  soared  free  from  their  im¬ 
prisonment,  Icarus,  caught  up  with  the  exhilaration  of 
escaping  and  soaring  like  a  bird,  flew  too  close  to  the  sun’s 
rays.  TV  wax  melted, and  he  feel  to  his  death. 

During  the  middle  ages,  a  large  number  of  brave  men 
became  known  as  the  “tower-jumpers.”  All  over  Europe 
men  thrilled  audiences  by  flapping  self-designed  wings 
and  falling  to  disaster. 

In  1507,  erne  j umber,  John  Damien,  decided  he  could  fly. 
He  built  a  pair  of  wings  out  of  chicken  feathers  and  at¬ 
tached  them  to  his  arms.  Squatting  on  the  edge  of  a  tower, 
V  began  a  wild  flapping  of  his  wings,  but  went  nowhere. 
Finally.  tV  crowd  who  had  gathered  below  encouraged 
him  to  go  aVad  and  jump,  which  he  did.  He  fell  straight  to 
tV  ground  Vlow  and  broke  his  thigh-bone.  Damien 
blamed  tV  fall  on  the  chicken  feathers,  which  he  said 
were  more  at  home  in  the  barnyard  than  the  sky. 

Among  tV  jumpers  of  1500,  Leonardo  da  Vinci  was  a 
towering  genius.  He  suggested  a  design  for  a  parachute, 
designed  a  model  helicopter  with  a  helix,  and  spent  a  good 
deal  of  time  studying  birds  and  flapping  devices.  In  all,  his 
notebooks  contained  some  150  sketches  of  flying 
machines.  The  irony  of  it  is  that  the  notes  were  lost  for 
sometime.  Had  his  work  Ven  known,  the  entire  course  of 
aviation  could  have  Ven  advanced,  perhaps  even  by  cen¬ 
turies. 


BY  THE  TIME  WOKI.D  'with  the  advent 

the  calvary  charge  had  seen  its  last  days^  ^  ^  In. 

of  miliTary  aviation,  though  he  climbed  into  a 

stead  of  mounting  his  fa  thf  l  on  a  one-t(h 

cock-pit;  but  the  hero  still  tout,™ 

one  principle.  ..  ,oht  of  as  a  toy  and  not  of 

Initially,  the  airplane  was  thoug  struggied 

any  use  as  a  military  w  cap  ’  ent  bureaucracy 

against  lack  of  funds  and J° '  .  t  few  aircraft  there 
though,  to  develop  war  P  ®  •  aerjal  photography.  It 

were,  consequently,  were  used  1 German  plane, 

was  common  that  when  alll®d  p  d  at  one  another, 

and  all  that  happened  waa  British  airman 

Then  one  day,  unannounced  toan>one'a  flew  alongside 
took  an  old  calvary  rifle  on  a  mghtA  h *  11 
two  unsuspecting  German  airmen,  he  she  them,  ^ 
them  to  their  deaths,  and  thereby  changi  g 
war. 

it  WAS  DIFFICULT  at  first.  One  had  to  take  care  not  to 

shoot  his  propeller  off.  Many  an  airman  methisde^by 

shooting  himself  down.  Finally,  a  German  rp 
designer,  Anthony  Eokker,  was  able  to  synchronize  th 
firing  of  a  machine  gun  with  the  propeller  All  the  pilot 
had  to  do  was  point  the  airplane  toward  what  he  wanted  to 

shoot  at  and  pull  the  trigger. 

Bv  the  time  the  war  ended,  the  airplane  was  an  im¬ 
portant  part  of  the  war  effort.  Men  who  were  unheard  of 
before  the  war,  suddenly  became  the  new  eagles  of  the  sky 
and  caught  the  imagination  of  every  young  school  boy. 
These  men,  wearing  calvary  boots,  cap  and  goggles,  and  a 
silk  scarf,  blazed  a  trail  across  the  skies  of  France  and 
Germany.  Names  like  Eddie  Rickenbacker,  Billy  Bishop, 
Frank  Luke,  Von  Richtofen,  and  Rene  Fonck  became 
household  words.  Aerial  combat  had  become  a  part  of 
war,  and  flying  machines  had  become  a  reality  to 
mankind. 

When  the  war  ended,  these  heros  turned  to  bar¬ 
nstorming.  Flying  war  surplus  airplanes,  they  hopped 
from  town-to-town,  from  carnivals  to  county  fairs, 
displaying  their  once  proud  birds  and  charging  50  cents  a 
head  to  a  few  brace  souls  who  were  willing  to  take  a  ride. 
No  one  who  ever  rode  in  those  open-cockpits  relics  could 
ever  forget  the  sinking  feeling  that  perhaps  he  had  made  a 
mistake,  especially  when  the  pilot  bounced  down  a  cow 
pasture,  or  made  a  steep  turn  as  the  wind  rushed  into  the 
open  cockpit.  Once  they  wre  airborn  the  plane  smoothed 
out,  though,  they  would  relax  and  marvel  that  they  were 
actually  flying  and  were  now  members  of  an  exclusive 
club. 

THE  20’s  AND  30’s  were  lean  years  for  aviation,  but 
they  were  the  heydays  for  the  daredevil.  The  pioneers 
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mCV«*  designs  were  made  and  better  equipm^^1 
nufacTured,  making  flying  safer  every  day.  % 
mwhPn  Charles  Lindberg  flew  from  New  York  to  p 
he  tecame  an  instant  hero.  No  one  thought  he  haO 
Mo  survive  solo  across  the  storm-swept  Atlantic^ 
“  °  Fagle"  became  a  hero  to  an  entire  generated 
tprt  who  were  destined  to  take  to  the  sky  jj? 
Simone  over  the  age  of  40  will  certainly  rememj; 
h  adventures  of  “Tail-spin  Tommy,  or  ‘Wrong  * 
Corrigan,”  and  the  exploits  of  that  gracious  ady,  ^ 
Farhart  the  first  woman  to  make  a  solo  transat^ 
St  Her  disappearance  over  the  Pacific  st. W, , 
mystery,  and  the  world  mourns  the  loss  of  that  ga^ 

lanf  course  a  lot  of  transatlantic  flights  were  pure 
but  he  pilot’s  who  made  those  flights  played  an  impo^, 
role  in  the  building  of  avaiation  as  we  know  ,t  today.  * 
a  ety  of  today’s  plans  is  a  direct  resul  of  those  earl, 
pioneers  who  literally  flew  “by  the  seat  of  their  pants." 

YESTERDAY’S  PILOTS  HAVE  BECOME  today’s 
Astronauts.  Since  the  first  firing  of  a  rocket,  men  have 
dared  to  dream  of  the  universe  that  surrounds  him.  Man’s 
“Giant  step  forward,”  in  1969,  was  only  the  beginning 0[ 
the  exploration  of  the  universe  that  surrounds  him.  0* 
thing  is  a  certainty:  we  now  have  the  technology  to  unlock 
the  secrets  of  space,  and  someday  those  secrets  will  be 
known. 

Man  has  now  captured  flight.  He  can  swoop,  turn, 
climb,  and  dive.  He  is  free  to  feel  the  rush  of  wind  across 
his  face  or  listen  to  the  melodies  of  wires  when  he  slips  or 
stalls.  He  can  view  the  earth  below  him  from  azure  ‘Li 

and  a  round  horizon.  He  can  say  “I’m  free. 

The  story  of  flight  has  never  been  stated  more  eloquen¬ 
tly  than  by  Flight  Lieutentant  John  Magee,  Jr.  He  died 
during  the  Battle  of  Britain,  in  1940,  but  not  before  he 
wrote  the  following  lines: 

Oh  I  have  slipped  the  surly  bonds  of  earth 
And  danced  the  skies  on  laughter-silvered  wings, 
Sunward  I’ve  climbed,  and  joined  the  tumbling  mirth  of 
sun-split  clouds— 

and  done  a  hundred  things  you  have  not  dreamed  of— 
wheeled  and  soared  and  swung  high  in  the  sunlit  silence. 
Hovering  there,  I’ve  chased  the  shouting  wind  along, 
and  flung  my  eager  craft  through  footless  hills  of  air. 
Up,  up  the  long,  delirious,  burning  blue  I’ve  topped  the 
wind-swept  heights  with  easy  grace,  where  never  lark 
or  eagle  flew. 

And,  while  with  silent-lifting  mind  I’ve  trod  the  high 
trespassed 

sanctity  of  space,  put  out  my  hand,  and  touched  the  face 
of  God. 


Buchwald  explains  College  Students  / 


By  ART  BUCKWALD 

One  of  the  funniest  and  most  popular  of  the  American 
innocents  abroad  is  the  newspaper  humorist  Art  Buch¬ 
wald,  who  has  been  called  the  most  comic  American  ob¬ 
server  of  the  European  scene  since  Mark  Twain.  His 
columns  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  Snydicate  appear  in 
s/jme  450  newspapers  from  Enid,  Oklahoma,  to  Israel.  Sin¬ 
ce  January,  1949,  when  Buchwald  began  turning  out  his 
columns  for  the  European  r  Paris )  edition  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  Buchwald  has  been  entertaining  readers 
with  his  spirited  and  sometimes  irreverent  comments  on 
the  celebrities  and  tourists  who  came  and  went  on  the 
European  scene.  Mr.  Buchwald  presently  has  16  books  to 
his  credit,  including  14  collections  of  his  columns  and 
miscellaneous  writings,  two  guides  to  Paris,  and  one  novel 
entitled  A  Gift  from  the  Boys.” 

I  know  no  one  will  believe  me,  but  you’re  just  going  to 
have  to  take  my  word  for  it.  I  rnet  a  college  student  the 
other  day  who  said  that  all  he  wanted  out  of  life  was  suc¬ 
cess  and  financial  security. 

He  asked  me  not  to  use  his  name  because  he  didn’t  want 
to  embarrass  his  parents,  so  I  shall  call  him  Hiram. 

Hiram,”  I  asked  him,  “Why  did  you  deride  to  take  this 
revolutionary  attitude  toward  society?” 

I  don  t  know  exactly  when  it  happened.  I  was  like  most 
of  the  re-.t  of  the  stirienU.  I  wanted  to  tear  down  the 


school,  the  society,  the  establishment.  I  was  just  another 
conformist,  and  I  never  questioned  why  I  was  doing  all  the 
things  that  were  expected  of  me.” 

“Then  one  day  I  thought  to  myself,  ‘There’s  got  to  be 
more  to  life  than. getting  hit  over  the  head  by  the  cops.’  I 
looked  around  me  and  saw  nothing  but  sheep.  Every 
student  was  doing  his  thing  because  someone  else  had 
done  his  thing,  and  no  one  was  doing  or  saying  anything 
new.” 

“So  you  decided  to  drop  out  of  the  student  movement 
and  become  a  millionaire?” 

“Not  at  first.  But  I  met  this  girl.  She  was  really  way  out. 
She  wore  a  cashmere  sweater,  a  plaid  skirt  and  she  had  on 
shoes  and  socks  —  I  couldn’t  believe  anyone  would  dress 
like  that.  But  I  got  to  talking  to  her,  and  she  started 
making  sense.” 

“She  said  it  wasn’t  enought  to  lock  yourself  in  a  building 
or  go  on  a  hunger  strike  in  your  dorm.  If  you  really  wanted 
to  change  the  world,  you  had  to  make  a  lot  of  money,  and 
then  people  wouldn’t  tell  you  what  to  do.” 

“That’s  radical  thinking,”  I  said. 

“Then  she  gave  me  a  book  by  Prof.  Horatio  Alger,  and  I 
guess  no  book  I  ever  read  has  had  more  of  an  effect  on 
me.” 

Wasn  t  Prof.  Alger  the  one  who  came  out  first  with  the 
.success  syndrome  theory?” 

i  hat  s  he.  His  story  floored  me.  I  mean  a  whole  new 
world  opened  for  me,  and  I  knew  no  matter  what  the  con- 


sequences  were  and  no  matter  what  other  people  though 
I  was  going  to  work  hard  and  become  rich  and  successfi1 
I  ,ife  finally  took  on  some  meaning  for  me,  and  for  the  fir 
time  I  felt  like  a  free  man.” 

“What  did  you  do  then?” 

“I  discovered  through  this  girl  that  there  were  oth< 
students  on  campus  who  felt  the  way  I  did  —  not  many,  hi 
there  were  enough.  So  we  formed  a  group  called  tl 
‘Students  for  a  Successful  Society.’  At  first  we  had  to  g 
underground,  because  the  administration  would*1 
acknowledge  us  as  a  legitimate  campus  organization. 
as  more  and  more  students  heard  about  us,  the  SSS  M 
growing.  We’ve  been  able  to  radicalize  at  least  200  studer 
ts  who  would  rather  be  rich  than  do  their  thing.” 

“What  are  some  of  your  activities  to  get  more  suf 
porters?” 

’We  sell  the  Wall  Street  Journal  on  campus. 
opened  a  coffeehouse  where  you  can  read  back  copijj® 
Fortune.  We  have  a  stock  market  ticker  tape  in  the  ^ 
of  the  room,  and  on  weekends  we  have  readings  forlT1 
National  Assn,  of  Manufacturers  Bulletins.”  . 

"Hiram,  I  know  everyone  calls  us  kooks  and  ^ 
but  no  one  is  going  to  push  us  around.  We’ve  a^rea, 
inquiries  from  other  campuses  that  want  to  set  up^  ^ 
chapters,  and  I  wouldn’t  be  surprised  in  the  neN'  ^ 
years  to  see  what  is  now  a  minority  movement  be001 
stiongest  force  in  the  country.  After  all,  nothing sl,t 
like  success.” 
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Written  assignments  indicate  \  our  urasn  >f 
Obviouslv  it  is  imixirtant  that  you  know  ev  ,  a,  Work- 
osixsted  of  you  in  each  instance.  The  'atis 

)SS1,nn.ents  are  either  reports  or  research' ^“‘"a  " 


praise  what  you  are  being  asked  to  write  Thi, ,  ‘ S>  Ap~ 
ivseaivh,  readinp.  and  writing  you  will  have  todo  T,Vk! 
sure  to  allow  yourself  plenty  of  time  to  meet  the  <leaard  ^ 
*****  ™  ;1  '«*  "f  V0UI  ability  ,o  un(S,T  lnCa 
n'ael  to  something  you  have  read.  An  instructor  tail 
0M„vts  a  short  summary  of  the  content  of  the  took  or  ? 
tiele.  your  comments  on  the  author's  presents  J „ Jj 


stvle.  your  personal  reaction  to  the'' “'and 'Tn 
evaluation  of  its  importance.  dn 

Research  papers  are  a  test  of  your  ability  to  choose  a 
topic,  investigate  it  organize  the  material,  and  then  write 
about  it  clearly  and  accurately.  When  you  are  asked  o 
choose  a  topic,  be  realistic  about  your  choice.  Can  vou 
handle  it ?  Does  your  library  have  enough  resource  books7 
Four  or  five  sources,  at  least,  should  be  used.  The  most  ef 
feetive  way  to  collect  data  is  to  use  index  cards.  Each  card 
should  indicate  the  source,  author,  publisher,  date  and 
page  number.  After  you  have  completed  the  research 
arrange  the  cards  in  a  sequence  that  will  allow  you  to 
write  about  the  subject  with  continuity  and  coherence. 

BEFORE  YOU  BEGIN  WRITING  a  report  or  paper  it  is 
always  best  to  make  an  outline  of  what  you  plan  to  sav. 
Outlines  are  as  indispensable  to  such  writing  as  blueprints 
or  drawings  are  to  carpenters.  First,  write  down  the  main 
headings,  leaving  several  lines  of  space  in  between.  Then, 
under  each  of  the  headings,  list  the  subheadings  that  are 
to  be  covered.  Identify  the  specific  points  that  should  he 
JeveK'ped  under  the  subheadings,  and  so  on.  When  the 
Eneprint  of  the  material  is  complete,  you  are  ready  to 
start  writing.  Organize  your  outline  well,  follow  it 
v-arefully,  and  your  written  presentation  will  reflect  a 
logical  and  thorough  development  of  the  subject. 

‘Those  who  write  clearly  have  readers,  those  w  ho  write 
obscurely  have  commentators.”  -  Albert  Camus. 

When  you  are  ready  to  start  w  riting,  make  sure  that  you 
have  your  reference  notes  and  books  nearby,  a  good  light, 
and  tiood  writing  tools.  Plan  to  work  without  interruption 
for.  *oe  or  two  hoi  us.  Your  outline  will  serve  as  your  guide. 

Even  the  most  accomplished  w  riters  expect  to  make 
many  revisions.  So,  when  you  write  the  first  draft,  con¬ 
centrate  on  content  and  clarity  more  than  on  style.  It  is  a 
good  idea  to  leave  plenty  of  space  between  lines  for  the 
corrections,  additions,  and  polishing  that  will  come  later. 

The  introductory  paragraph  in  a  composition  shoulD 
give  a  clear  idea  of  what  you  are  setting  out  to  do.  Sub¬ 
sequent  paragraphs  should  develop  the  main  idea  in  an  or¬ 
derly  way,  with  each  paragraph  containing  a  transition 
from  the  preceding  one.  The  final  paragraph  should  sum¬ 
marize  and  conclude  what  has  been  said.  By  reading  the 
first  and  last  paragraphs  of  most  non-fiction  writing,  you 
should  be  able  to  grasp  both  premise  and  conclusion  of  an 
author’s  thoughts. 

AFTER  YOU  HAVE  COMPLETED  the  initial  draft,  put 

aside  for  two  or  three  days.  Come  back  to  review  it  w  hen 
you  are  fresh.  Be  a  stern  critic.  Have  you  started  eac 
fading  or  subheading  with  a  topic  sentence  or  paragraph 
tot  states  what  you  are  setting  out  to  do?  Do  the  main 
sections  and  subdivisons  present  the  material  c  ear  y  _ 
Have  you  omitted  points  that  you  listed  in  the  out  me  • 
Ihere  unnecessary  or  repetitious  information.  c*es 
CBBdusion  summarize  what  has  gone  before.  Are  yo 

footnotes  and  bibliography  correct? 

Once  you  have  gone  over  the  draft  for  con  en  an 
curacy ?  review  and  edit  it  for  style.  Try  to »  rea  as 
lively  as  you  can.  Remember  the  under  yin^ 
Jrtanc-e  of  Kramniar  and  criticize .  your  use  ^ 
Phases,  clauses,  sentences,  and  paragrap  ^ 
th»ught  Bow  evenly  and  obviously  from  anothi of 

You  might  want  to  change  the  sequence  o  s  an(j 

^graphs  for  better  presentation.  If  ca  ’  D0S^ble 
?*•*  new  parts  t wether.  Try  to  be  as  brief  as  P  ^ 
jelete  what  is  superfluous  and  distracting  0 

It  has  toen  said  that  crisp  writing  usually  has 


rcailahle.'ltojv'i'i'i'?  ,l'nK  11 !  1he  tntal  effect  must  be 
eaivlossiu's  •  \  !  ‘,nMV  ll',n  ^  necessary.  Reiriembcr  that 

w il]  also  inrin ln  ll1M’  Punc*tl|«tion,  and  capitalization 
v  !  "’flnence  the  quality  of  your  work. 

can  or' writ! °  *  °a(,;V  t0  make  tho  final  C0Py-  Type  it  if  you 
ivferen  v  /  V°I,V  °^)ly  a  carbon  copy  for  future 
side.,;:;  ,|°aVe  Kfneims  n,ar«ins  “n  the  left  and  right 
miner  1  ^  *1on  *vou  have  finished,  proofread  the 

ref e rone  %  *  ^  <U1'V  correct‘°ns  neatly.  Review  your 
<ilw  iv  *.tS  0l, .  notes  once  again  for  accuracy.  It  is 
l,';.'  K,oa  t0  P,vPare  a  title  page  and  if  possible. 
Y  V  ,hc  c°mpIetod  assignment  in  a  folder  or  binder. 
"‘  ««***  ma.v  depend  on  how  well  you  have 
••.^eied  these  writing  techniques.  When  your  marked 
t  1  'as  cen  i  eturned,  review  the  instructor’s  com- 
u!  s  vou  can  ^carn  from  mistakes  you  might  have 
'“1(  e'  emcmber  that  how  well  you  write  will  also  be  an 
!*! .‘!).01  anf  lneasi,re  of  your  success  after  you  leave  school. 

\\  i  patience  and  hard  work  you  can  experience  the 
satisfaction  of  being  happy  with  the  content  and  style  of 
> '  ui  w  i  iting.  l  he  choice  of  words  is  right,  the  grammar  is 
^  a»  uv  t,  the  flow  of  language  is  smooth,  and  it  says  just 
'V  mt  \ou  hoped  it  would!  That  is  the  reward  of  a  suc¬ 
cessful  writer. 
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fGet  off  your  arsej^  ^ 


By  PETE  GRAHAM 

One  of  the  “key”  campaign  issues  this  election  year  is 
the  inefficiencies  of  big  government.  Another  vague  and 
all-encompassing  generalization,  this  political  rhetoric 
means  god  knows  what!  For  the  sake  of  substance, 
however,  let’s  assume  that  under  this  heading  falls  what 
is  euphemistically  called  “public  welfare  spending.”  Sin¬ 
ce  no  goods  are  actually  produced  or  created  by  welfare, 
this  spending  is,  in  reality,  the  redistribution  of  income 
from  one  class  and  interest  group  to  another. 

The  basic  tenet  of  welfare  is  sound.  That  is  irrefutable. 
What  is  alarming,  however,  is  its  rapid  and  dispropor¬ 
tionate  rise  in  recent  years  and  its  widespread  ac¬ 
ceptability.  Total  welfare  spending,  federal,  state,  and 
local,  rose  from  $77  billion  in  1965  to  a  colossal  $287  billion 
last  year.  The  one  year  rise  of  $47  billion  between  1974  and 
1975  is  itself  double  what  was  spent  for  total  welfare  in  the 
not-so-distant  year  1950.  This  astronomical  increase  can 
be  traced  to  a  grass  roots  feeling  among  the  masses  that 
they  are  entitled,  no  less  have  a  right  to  welfare,  in  all  its 
various  forms.  Welfare  has  become  the  essence  of  the 
state  itself.  If  every  man,  woman  and  child  in  America 
had  to  share  equally  in  the  cost  of  welfare,  it  would  cost 
each  of  us  $1,350  per  year.  A  rather  sobering  figure. 

The  present  welfare  system  is  illusionary,  often  out¬ 
moded,  and  anachronistic.  The  Social  Security  system, 
for  example,  the  “compact  between  generations”  based 
on  the  premise  that  wage  earners  of  today  taking  care  of 
their  parents  now  retired,  will  in  turn  be  taken  care  of  by 
their  children  when  they  retire,  worked  adequately  for 
awhile.  Population  increases  met  projections,  payments 


to  recipients  were  modest,  and  substantial  reserves  were 
accrued.  With  the  percentage  of  retirees  now  exceeding 
the  percentage  of  young  people  entering  the  work  force, 
however,  these  reserves  are  rapidly  dwindling.  Liabilities 
in  the  near  future  run  to  $2  trillion  while  the  reserve  fund 
will  be  down  to  about  $40  billion  by  the  end  of  this  year. 

In  the  same  vein,  the  common  belief  that  the  cost  of 
Social  Security  is  shared  equally  by  wage  earners  and  em¬ 
ployers  is  a  fallacy.  Since  employers  consider  the  11.7  per 
cent  Social  Security  tax  as  a  cost  of  doing  business,  they 
merely  pass  on  their  share  of  the  tax  to  the  employee  in 
his  role  as  consumer. 

Present  Social  Security  benefits  are  tied  by  law  to  the 
cost  of  living,  forever  on  the  march  upward.  Hence,  little 
hope  is  held  out  for  the  plight  of  the  system.  Presently 
there  are  30  Social  Security  beneficiaries  for  every  100 
workers.  This  statistic  promises  to  escalate. 

Similar  inequities  and  projections  are  present  in  all 
states  of  public  welfare  spending.  Unemployment  com¬ 
pensation,  public  aid  and  so  forth,  are  all  in  need  of 
streamlining  and  close  scrutiny.  Obviously,  some  un¬ 
needed  fat  can  be  trimmed,  but  we  must  go  deeper  than 
temporary,  surface,  extraneous  solutions.  Ultimately,  we 
must  reeducate  the  people.  America  is  not  yet  a  welfare 
state.  We  must  regrasp  our  grandfathers’  philosophy 
“that  you  don’t  git  something  for  nothing.” 

Charity  used  to  be  antithetical  to  American  thought. 
Let’s  save  welfare  for  those  who  truly  need  it.  The  rest  of 
us  need  to  get  back  to  work  and  plan  for  our  own  financial 
security.  Common  sense  tells  us  that  Uncle  Sam  has  less 
offer  RYprYYRar.  - 


- 


All  .  . 
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By  STEVE  SMITH 

Every  once  in  a  while  some  student  i  having  heard  of  my 
fame  as  a  ("hart  columnist )  will  come  down  to  my  offices 
m  Heames  Hall  ami  say  something  like,  "Hey,  Steve,  why 
don't  you  tell  us  about  your  sex  life  sometime?”  And  each 
week  The  Chart  receives  countless  letters  of  the  same 
nature  —  some  person,  usually  a  participant  of  the  female 
gender,  will  ask  me  to  dissertate  on  the  subject  of  my  sex 
life.  So  in  this  issue  I  will  do  just  that.  I  will  "tell  all”  con¬ 
cerning  this  subject, 

I  should  begin  by  saying  I  can’t  really  think  of  anything 
to  say.  That  might  be  because  the  entire  subject  isn’t  very 
exciting.  I  guess  I’m  just  your  average,  run-of-the-mill  joe 
who  likes  both  his  liquor  and  his  women  but  only  "off- 
duty".  never  while  typing  out  my  thoughts  on  little  pieces 
of  white  paper  or  writing  my  detective  novels.  I  am  faced 
with  a  great  dilemma  and  one  peculiar  only  to  the  modern 
male,  i.e.  the  question  "how  does  the  modern  man  justify 
the  new  social  norms  emerging  from  the  women’s 
liberation  movement  with  his  inherent  and  wholly  natural 
homyism,"  if  you'll  pardon  the  expression. 

I'm  all  for  equality  but  women  don’t  realize  the  problem 
they  are  creating.  We,  the  other  fifty  per  cent  of  the 
world’s  population,  have  not  been  liberated.  No  wonder, 
then,  I  find  it  difficult  to  treat  the  average  woman  as 
anything  other  than  a  psycho-sexual  inferior.  That  is  the 
impression  society  has  raised  me  with  and  instilled  me 
with  and  has  shoved  down  my  throat  since  the  very  day 
that  I  popped  from  the  womb,  like  some  microscopic  little 
octupus  issued  out  in  a  sea  where  only  a  few  will  survive  to 
grow  into  real  adulthood. 

For  some  reason  (I  don’t  know  why)  most  women  have 
only  rarely  been  attracted  to  me  as  they  would  say,  a 
Robert  Redford  or  Bradford  Dillman.  Perhaps  my 
deveilishly  handsome  demeanor  doesn’t  tickle  their  fan¬ 
cy,  or  my  sparkling  eyes  or  the  cute  little  wiggle  I  have 


when  I  walk.  Oh  sure,  I've  had  my  share  gtUte  ever* 

other  guy  has  had  his  share,  v  Nordic  temp- 

skinned,  I^atin  seductresses  ;  “tough” 

tresses.  I  have  known  brief  enc°un  f  an  hour  0r  two 
women,  the  ones  who  stay  wit  y  tej  or  a  bar 

before  they  move  on  out  of  a  two-bi  ,  P  t 

like  ghosts  into  the  night.  I’ve  known 
one,  that  is.  In  all  my  life,  I  have  never  known  a  ny 

P“ho,  I  suppose  that's  what  event  normal ,  guy 
walk  for  and  lusts  after  (has  J.mmy  Carter  ever  lusted 
after  a  nymphomaniac  in  his  heart?)  nearly  every  day  of 

his  life.  But  I'v  never  encountered  one  and  most  of  the 
guys  I  know  have  never  encountered  one.  A  fe 
might  say  they  have,  but  more  than  a  few  of  them  are  in- 

corrigible  liars.  . _ 

Oh,  but  we  are  not  serious.  Its  not  the  nymphomani 
we  lust  after  but  the  idea  of  a  nymphomaniac.  They  are 
more  represenative  symbols  of  an  ultimate  experience 
rather  than  the  experience  itself.  You’re  walking  down  a 
country  road  and  meet  a  beautiful,  nyphomamaca 
millionairess  and  retire  to  her  country  estate  for  ten 
years.  You’re  hungry  and  say  aloud,  “I  could  eat  a  hun¬ 
dred  hamburgers.”  They  are  both  rhetorical  dreams.  It  s 
never,  as  Erica  Jong  pointed  out  in  her  first  novel,  as  good 
in  real  life. 

But  I,  like  most  young  men,  would  like  to  find  that  out 
for  myself  rather  than  read  about  it  in  some  book.  I  have 
my  dreams.  I  dream  of  a  land  where  there  are  no  psycho- 
sexual  inferiors  or  superiors.  I  dream  of  a  land  where 
there  is  no  ridiculous  lust  for  sick  people  because  there  is 
no  need  for  that  kind  of  lust,  or  that  type  of  aberration.  But 
more  than  anything,  I  dream  of  a  land  where  I  can  eat  a 
hundred  hamburgers  at  one  sitting,  just  like  Wimpy  used 
to  do  on  the  Popeye  cartoon  show.  Yes,  readers,  I  love 
hamburgers.  And  I  have  my  dreams. 


’Getting  out  Is  worse’ CiWJc. 


By  PHIL  CLARK 

I’ve  spent  the  last  week  or  so  straightening  out 
everything  the  college  wants  you  to  do  to  graduate— for¬ 
ms,  hours,  signatures— that  kind  of  thing.  If  you  think  get¬ 
ting  through  this  mess  is  a  lot  of  trouble,  wait  ’til  you  try 
getting  out. 

The  first  thing  you  do  is  go  over  to  the  placement  office 
and  get  this  three  page  form  that  shows  everything  you’ve 
done  in  the  last  four  years,  or  at  least  the  things  you  don’t 
mind  people  knowing  about.  The  form  is  really  tough  to 
understand  because  it’s  full  of  trick  questions  that  don’t 
really  have  any  good  answers.  Take  question  No.  4, 
"Military  status.”  The  answers  they  list  are  “veteran,” 
“classification,”  “NA  (not  applicable).”  I  wanted  to  put 
down  “anti”  but  my  advisor  was  dead  set  against  it.  We 
finally  compromised  on  “NW  (no  way).” 

The  next  question  is  just  as  bad,  “position  desired.” 
How  can  anyone  put  down  a  serious  answer  to  that?  I’ll  do 
anything  that  pays  $50,000  a  year  and  doesn’t  involve  ex¬ 
treme  physical  pain  or  jail  sentences  longer  than  90  days. 
There  isn’t  room  to  put  all  that  down  and  I  think  the  people 
with  associate  degrees  got  all  those  jobs  two  years  ago 
anyway.  I  don’t  know  what  kind  of  position  I  want.  I  can’t 
do  anything  to  speak  of.  What  kind  of  jobs  are  there  for  a 
guy  who  can  intelligently  discuss  symbolism  in  “Moby 
Dick,”  has  a  very  basic  understanding  of  Keynesian 


economics,  and  knows  just  enough  German  to  say 
“Hello,”  “goodbye,”  and  “the  door  is  green”?  The  only 
thing  I  really  learned  how  to  do  well  here  is  play  pitch,  and 
I  cheat  at  that.  This  question  depressed  me  so  much  I  put 
“NA”  down  on  the  next  three  or  four  and  didn’t  really 
brighten  up  until  I  got  to  No.  13,  the  “personal  statement.” 
This  little  jewel  is  supposed  to  be  about  200  words  ex¬ 
pressing  “your  thoughts  concerning  education  or  the 
business  world,  your  professional  interests  and  am¬ 
bitions.”  They’re  leaving  themselves  wide  open  for  smart- 
assed  answers  here,  but  it  was  so  far  along  in  the  form 
that  the  best  I  could  conjure  up  was  a  few  sentences  that 
even  confused  me,  so  I  can  just  imagine  what  it’s  going  to 
do  to  anybody  else  who  reads  it. 

The  last  thing  I  had  to  do  was  get  four  references  and  af¬ 
ter  finally  finding  four  people  who  were  willing  to  admit 
they  knew  me  I  stapled  the  whole  mess  together  and  tur¬ 
ned  it  into  the  registrar.  The  girl  there  took  it,  checked  it 
out  and  gave  me  another  form  to  fill  out.  I  haven’t  even 
had  the  heart  to  look  at  it  yet.  I  think  I’ll  have  somebody 
else  fill  it  out  for  me  and  go  to  graduate  school  someplace. 
I’m  not  ready  for  the  real  world  yet.  (By  the  way,  if 
anybody  wants  to  hire  me  or  knows  anyone  that  might 
hire  me,  come  over  to  my  house  and  wait  for  me.  If  I  don’t 
show  up,  leave  a  note  and  I’ll  come  over  to  your  house  and 
wait  for  you.  Honest  I  will). 
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Thanks  to  you  it  works . . . 
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Modern  day  conservative  analyzed 


By  STEVE  WILLIAMS 
rirtTOR'S  NOTE:  The  following  is  an  essay  on  conserve- 
'fU"’aUve'  "  ,s  3  sta,emem  of  one  person’s  pereonal 


sin- 
an  at- 


^  Wdeducauon  sup^Uy  have  gone  hantH 
1  b.rth  of  each.  The  political  scientists  of  today  in  an 
to  obtain  some  political  insight  into  the  poliucs 

g«*.  W  elose  attln  Jon  t0  tf*  PdiUcal  activities 
:‘^v-s  college  students.  Politics,  ideally,  should  be  of 

rfem «®  m0dern  COllege  S,Udent  The  voting  a^e  has  to 
Srf  to  include  all  students  of  college  age,  which  naX 
t  resulted  in  a  dramatic  lowering  of  the  median  age  of  t 
population.  Armed  with  the  knowledge  that,  as  c 


^population.  „.U,  uie  Knowledge  that,  as  collet 

Idents,  they  are  in  a  specific  group  watched  by  politic 
for  the  trends  of  the  future,  they  should  be  careful  wh 
toward  a  political  idealogy. 


T*e  college  student  of  today  is  supposed  to  have  the  maturity 
a  vi  an<^  intelligence  to  make  him  a  viable  adult 

of  making  an  adult  choice  of  political  philosophy.  The 
needs  the  maturity  to  make  decisions  on  his  contribution 
T  society;  he  needs  work  experience  to  keep  his  feet  on  the 
^  while  making  those  decisions;  he  needs  intelligence  to 
^  the  political  theories  to  make  those  decisions. 


THE  CONSERVATIVE  IS  most  often  barraged  by  the  college 
orient  as  being  cold,  practical,  and  pure  capitalist.  To  a  point 
*  definition  they  are  correct.  The  conservative  is  accused  of 
too  much  emphasis  on  mans  frailties  and  not  enough  on 
te  good  points.  However,  they  underestimate  the  conservative, 
;T  be  is  well  aware  of  man’s  potential,  but  to  offset  the 
^gaphies  of  liberals,  he  must  constantly  give  dull, 
^mistic  reminders  to  people  in  an  effort  to  keep  their  feet  on 
re  ground’.  The  conservative,  therefore,  considers  it  his  duty  to 
^3  attention  as  did  John  Adams,  to  “the  general  frailty  and 
jararity  of  human  nature.”  For  years,  the  conservatives  have 
3cgi  called  everything  from  “McCarthyites”  to  “Demogogues, 
jadin  some  cases  they  were  used  correctly.  The  mistake  is 
itgn  they  are  applied  across  the  board  to  all  conservatives. 

Ris  the  belief  of  countless  leaders  of  today,  that  the  political 
racy  best  suited  for  the  United  States  is  that  theory  espoused 
conservatives.  This  is  seen  today  in  the  traditionally  con- 
grative  viewpoints  of  the  presidential  candidates  from  both 
parties  on  such  issues  as  big  business,  deficit  spending,  and 
saner ous  social  programs. 

A  conservative  respects  people’s  own  innate  instincts  :  the  in- 
st^ctive  knowledge  of  good  and  bad,  of  right  and  wrong.  He  also 
?aces strong  emphasis  on  religion,  the  society,  education,  and, 
st  course,  politics.  No  truth  about  human  nature  and 
capabilities,  the  conservative  says,  is  more  important  than  this: 
Man  can  govern  himself,  but  there  is  no  certainty  that  he  will, 
^conservative  believes  that  man  must  be  led  to  do  what  he  in¬ 
jectively  knows  is  correct.  He  normally  proposes  to  do  this  by 
call  doses  rather  than  large,  and  only  out  of  sheer  necessity 
^accept  change.  He  has  a  tendency  to  regard  innovation  as  a 
kf*  of  deprivation;  regrettable  even  when  it  is  proven 
2£&sary.  Thus,  the  conservative  is,  above  all,  a  defender  of  the 
quo  by  resisting  unecessary  changes  and  suffering 
the  necessary  ones. 


TO  DISPOSITION  OF  A  conservative  is  warm  and  positive 
rftpecttothe  present  and  correspondingly  cool  and  critical  in 
sptt  to  change  and  innovation.  A  true  conservative  is  a 
***»  person  who  believes  that  a  known  good  shouldn  t  be 
traded  for  an  unknown  good  that  is  supposedly  b(  tter. 
:r^T^nizes  himself  as  someone  of  rational  prudence,  w  i  c 
^  hirn  as  a  timid,  unagressive  person.  What  others  se c 
-^livity,  he  sees  as  a  disposition  to  enjoy  rather  than  to  <  x 
*  H*  has  a  tendency  to  look  at  a  situation  in  terms  of  its 
^ty  to  disrupt  the  familiar  features  of  his  world.  in 
ideas  and  practices  of  conservatives  may  be  sa  n  i 
frong  opinions  on  religion,  society,  education,  an 
***<*.  all  of  which  come  together  to  form  the  conservative 

^al  viewpoint. 

plays  an  important  role  in  the  life  of  a  ( onwrw 
.  ******  on  it  as  the  one  thing  which  will  never  c  *  ' 
***>  said  that  religion  is  the  cement  which  ho  s 
J  ve*  together  and  keeps  them  a  notable  force  in  r 
-  1  IV  first  canon  of  conservative  thought,  U^s( 

>  ,  ^  belief  that  a  divine  intent  rules  socle  y  as 

^eording  to  Clinton  Rossi  ter  in  his  ’  . 

M.'m i. a. chiw 

^  Society,  government,  family,  and  th 


divine  or  divinely  willed.  Authority,  liberty,  morality,  rights, 
and  duties  are  all  strengthened  with  religion.”  “Agnosticism,” 
according  to  Rossi  ter,  “is  occasionally  permissible;  in¬ 
difference,  on  the  other  hand,  is  never.” 

Coleridge  once  remarked  that  religion  is  and  always  has  been 
the  center  of  gravity  in  a  realm,  to  which  all  other  things  must 
and  will  accommodate  themselves.  From  these  ideas,  con¬ 
servatism  has  never  wandered.  Some  who  doubted  these  ideas, 
suppressed  them  in  order  to  maintain  the  most  powerful  of  con¬ 
servative  influences.  No  conservative  can  afford  to  be  the  least 
bit  casual  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Religion  is  the  emotional 
bonding  of  all  the  unaggressive,  timid  conservatives  in  the 
world;  it  is  the  one  thing  they  depend  on.  To  find  a  conservative 
who  doesn’t  feel  this  way,  is  to  find  a  unique  and  certainly  im¬ 
perfect  one.  Edmund  Burke,  the  accepted  father  of  conservative 
thought,  made  it  clearer:  “We  know,  and  it  is  our  pride  to  know, 
that  man  is  by  his  constitution  a  religious  animal.. .we  know,  and 
what  is  better,  we  inwardly  feel  that  religion  is  the  basis  of  civil 
society  and  the  source  of  all  good.” 


THOUGH  THE  CONSERVATIVE  accepts  our  nation’s 
tional  ideal  of  the  separation  of  church  and  state,  he 
mes  immediately  skeptical  of  those  who  call  for  a  wall  bet- 
i  them.  Whatever  his  profession,  the  conservative  is  one 
cherishes  his  religious  freedoms  and  is  happiest  when  he 
an  established  church  to  serve  and  defend.  According  to 
iter  “He  cherishes  religion  as  a  foundation  of  stability, 
■nt  of  unity,  patron  of  morality,  check  upon  power,  and  spur 
mpassion.  It  is  considered  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  levelers 
civilizing  powers.” 

St  as  important  as  man’s  dependency  on  religion,  is  his 
ndencc  upon  society.  The  conservative  believes  that  the 
ctive  wisdom  of  society  is  very  important  to  his  com- 
itv  Burke  and  his  followers  stand  against  two  popular 
fs  about  human  relations  in  modern  society :  Individualism 
"■  Utv  They  believe  each  man  is  equal  to  another  in  only 
Sngful  sense;  he  is  a  man,  a  physical  and  spiritual  en- 
and  is  thus  entitled  to  be  treated  as  an  end  rather  than  a 
3  Vrom  the  basic  idea  of  moral  equality,  the  conservative 
F  r  d  secondary  qualities;  equality  of  opportunity,  the 
;  rf  an  SSl  to  exploit  his  own  talents,  equality  before 


the  law,  and  political  suffrage.  Beyond  this  point,  though,  the 
conservative  believes  that  the  equality  of  man  stops. 

The  conservative  is  inclined  to  consider  artificial  distinctions 
of  class  as  natural.  While  he  recognizes  the  inevitable  necessity 
of  orders  and  classes,  the  conservative  insists  that  all 
privileges,  ranks,  and  other  visible  signs  of  inequality  be  as 
natural  and  functional  as  possible.  “Equity  rather  than 
equality,”  Rossiter  says,  “is  the  mark  of  his  society;  the  recon¬ 
ciliation  rather  than  the  abolition  of  classes  is  his  constant  aim.” 
When  he  is  forced  to  choose  between  liberty  and  equality,  the 
conservative  unhesitatingly  supports  liberty.  The  preference  of 
liberty  over  equality  lies  at  the  root  of  conservative  thinking. 
Traditionalists  never  tire  of  warning  against  the  constant  threat 
of  equality. 

WHILE  IT  SEEMS  THAT  conservatism  has  retreated 
somewhat  from  Burke’s  theories,  under  the  pressures  of  today’s 
modern  democracy,  it  has  succeeded  in  maintaining  one  of  its 
strongest  factors,  its  ruling  aristocracy.  Gertrude  Himmelfarb 
writes,  “If  there  is  any  one  point,  any  single  empirical  test  by 
which  conservatism  can  be  distinguished  from  liberalism,  it  is  a 
respect  for  aristocracy  and  aristocratic  institutions.”  What  vir¬ 
tues  must  one  cultivate  to  be  a  true  conservative?  The  answer 
would  vary,  but  most  conservatives  agree  on  these  basic  ones: 
wisdom,  justice,  temperance,  courage,  industry,  frugality, 
piety,  honesty,  obedience,  contentment,  and  compassion.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Rossiter,  the  ideal  conservative  is  “peaceful  but  not 
resigned  and  conservative  through  habit  and  choice  rather  than 
sloth  and  cowardice.”  He  assumes  that  duty  comes  before 
pleasure,  and  self-sacrifice  before  self-indulgence.  Believing 
that  the  test  of  life  is  accomplishments  rather  than  enjoyment, 
he  takes  pride  in  doing  a  good  job. 

The  conservative  has  learned  to  depend  heavily  upon 
education,  for  it  is  the  road  that  takes  many  people  to  freedom. 
Only  through  education  in  family,  church,  and  school  can 
children  be  shaped  into  virtuous  adults.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
instruments  of  education  should  teach  man  to  think,  survive,  ply 
a  trade,  and  enjoy  his  leisure  time.  Their  mission,  however,  is  to 
act  as  a  civilizing  force,  conveying  to  each  man  his  share  of  the 

(Continued  on  page  18) 


Abuse  continues  ns 


(Continued  from  page  \) 

Child  abuse  may  be  verbal,  excessive  yelling,  belittling, 
teasing  or  lack  of  any  attempt  to  communicate  with  a  child  in  a 
calm  and  loving  manner.  This  type  of  abuse  is  often  evident  in 
shopping  centers  where  both  parents  and  children  are  tired  and 
frustrated  by  the  problem  of  shopping.  One  cannot  help  but  won¬ 
der  how  a  child  is  treated  in  private  when  he  is  slapped,  yanked 
and  screamed  at  in  public. 

Another  t>  pe  of  child  abuse  is  the  exploitation  of  children  by 
rape  or  sodomy  by  close  relatives,  fathers  or  stepfathers. 

Sometimes  child  abuse  is  to  be  found  in  connection  with  a 
small  baby  whose  mother  because  of  immaturity  or  instability 
is  unable  to  provide  the  child  with  warmth  and  attention  enough 
to  nurture  normal  growth.  These  babies  often  wither  and  die. 
Older  children  may  suffer  emotional  deprivation  during 
upheaval  of  their  family  life,  following  the  death  of  a  parent  or 
divorce. 

THE  EFFECTS  ON  a  child  of  abuse  are  usually  lasting  and 
severe.  A  mistreated  child  may  never  be  able  to  love  and  trust 
other  people,  and  may  be  handicapped  throughout  life  by  a  poor 
self-image. 

The  abused  child  may  become  the  violent  adult  who  responds 
to  his  mistreatment  by  acting  out  the  abusive  behavior  that  has 
been  foisted  upon  him.  Beaten  children  often  grow  up  to  be  child 
beaters. 

Physically  a  child  may  be  permanently  crippled,  deformed  or 
scarred  by  violence.  In  the  extreme,  parents  who  abuse  their 
children  may  end  up  killing  them. 

Children  who  are  being  mistreated  can  be  easily  identified. 
They  have  repeated  injuries,  burns,  cuts  and  bruises,  welts  and 
broken  bones.  When  questioned  about  these  injuries,  the  parents 
usually  have  very  glib  and  plausible  excuses.  The  children  when 
questioned  usually  remain  silent  or  don’t  remember  what  hap¬ 
pened. 

ABUSED  CHILDREN  are  sometimes  very  shy  and  with¬ 
drawn.  On  the  other  hand  they  may  be  very  aggressive  and 
disruptive  in  school.  They  are  often  the  neglected  children, 
badly  nourished  and  poorly  clothed.  However,  a  child  who  is 
fastidiously  dressed  may  be  mistreated  by  a  parent  who  has 
unrealistic  standards  of  dress  for  his  child. 

The  mistreated  child  may  be  seen  wandering  the  streets  all 
hours  of  the  day  or  night.  He  often  arrives  early  at  school  and 
hangs  around  the  school  yard  until  almost  dark. 


phe  Chari,  - - g 

tionwide  increase 


A  child  whose  parents  are  super-critical  it >  a  candidate ,  for 
mistreatment.  Critical  parents  who  <ba np tae  the  r  cWdren 

very  young  parents  are  often  unable  to  understand  a  child  s 
needs  or  his  rate  of  development.  Being  unsure  of  themselve  , 
they  respond  to  their  children  with  childish  immature  violence. 

VERY  OFTEN  PARENTS  who  had  a  childhood  lacking  in 
parental  understanding  and  kindness,  respond  to  their  own 
children  with  cruelty  and  unkindness. 

Some  parents  lack  “parenting”  knowledge.  They  lack  un- 
derstanding  in  the  normal  behavior  of  children  and  expect  them 
to  act  as  little  adults. 

Some  parents  who  cannot  relate  to  other  adults,  expect  the 
child  to  satisfy  all  their  needs  for  love  and  self-esteem.  When 
this  does  not  occur  the  parent  will  turn  against  the  child. 

Frequent  crisis  in  a  family,  financial,  legal  or  medical  may 
cause  a  parent  to  ‘take  it  out  on  the  child  . 

PARENTS  WHO  HAVE  drug  or  alcohol  problems  are  often 
limited  in  their  ability  to  care  properly  for  children,  and 
sometimes  turn  to  violence  in  their  relationship  with  their 
children. 

Finally,  children  are  sometimes  exposed  to  a  parent  who  is 
mentally  deranged.  A  Philadelphia  man  recently  stabbed  his 
three  year  old  son  because  he  believed  that  the  child  was 


.  .  thp  devil  The  man  had  become  depressed  because 
of  the  toss  of  hiTjob  and  had  begun  to  fantasize  with  the  resulting 


psychotic  behavior.  {  ^  problem  of  child 

dab^s  and  their  htUe 

"'orwgroup  that  has  faced  the  problems  of  the  abusive  family  is 
an  organization  called  Parents  Anonymous,  Inc.  which  deals 
directly  with  parents  who  recognize  abusive  behav.or  w.tta 
themselves  and  apply  for  help.  Counseling  is  available  at  all 
times  from  trained  workers  and  from  parents  who  were  former 
frustrated  parents.  In  some  cities  Parents  Anonymous,  Inc. 
maintains  twenty-four  hour  a  day  nurseries  where  parents  may 
bring  their  children  when  they  realize  that  they  are  in  a  state  of 
crisis  that  might  result  in  mistreatment  of  the  children.  Many 
potential  child  abusers  are  guided  through  a  tense  period  by  an 
understanding  of  their  problems  and  frustrations. 

THE  ARMED  FORCES  have  recognized  that  help  was  needed 
among  their  personnel  in  the  field  of  prevention  of  child  abuse. 
In  the  military  there  is  a  slightly  higher  incidence  of  mistreat- 
ment  than  in  civilian  society.  There  are  probably  several 
reasons  for  this.  The  father  is  often  absent  for  long  periods  of 
time  leaving  a  young  mother  who  is  overwhelmed  and  often  un¬ 
prepared  for  the  care  of  small  children.  The  father,  when  he 
returns,  often  expects  military  obedience  from  his  children 
without  regard  to  realistic  standards  of  child  behavior.  Also,  the 
army  family  is  often  separated  form  their  extended  family,  the 
l  (Vii! link'd  on  p.igt*20> 


Modern  day  conservative  analyzed 


l  Continued  from  page  17 \ 

inherited  wisdom  of  man,  training  him  to  lead  a  moral,  self- 
disciplined  life,  and  fostering  a  love  of  order  and  respect  for 
authority.  The  school  has  long  been  a  bastian  of  conservative 
force  in  society,  and  the  conservative  means  to  keep  it  that  way 
if  at  all  possible. 

A  conservative  function  long  ignored  by  the  average  person  is 
that  of  economics.  In  the  days  of  the  New  F rentier  and  the  Great 
Society,  scores  of  liberal  intellectuals  shuffled  into  Washington 
with  fresh  ideas  for  new  government  programs.  A  few  men, 
such  as  Milton  Friedman,  W.  Allen  Wallis,  and  George  Stigler, 
had  the  nerve  to  stand  up  and  wait  out  the  liberals.  They  have 
now  come  into  the  spotlight  and  are  becoming  accepted  advisors 
on  economic  subjects.  As  the  earlier  rush  of  leberals  felt  their 
time  had  come,  so  today  the  conservatives  rush  to  the  nation’s 
Capitol  to  offer  their  assistance.  Economic  conservatives, 
however,  are  a  strange  lot.  On  one  side  is  Irving  Kristol  of  New 
York  University,  who  is  an  old  liberal  turned  new  conservative. 
He  writes  that  we  could  maintain  stability  best  by  “just  keeping 
the  public  sector  from  growing.”  At  the  opposite  side  of  the  spec¬ 
trum  is  New  York  Polytechnic  Institute’s  Murray  Rothbard, 
who  is  so  far  right  that,  unlike  the  average  conservative,  he 
would  tend  to  cut  the  military  outlay  to  the  marrow,  leaving  only 
a  token  army  and  the  Polaris  missile  for  protection.  There  are 
economists  who,  like  the  University  of  Rochester’s  Brunner, 
would  do  away  with  our  social  security  system,  claiming  that 

‘the  social  security  system  has  lowered  our  private  savings; 
consequently,  there  is  less  money  for  capital  investment.” 

THESE  MEN  ARE  GRADUALLY  being  heard  by  the 
Washington  establishment.  However,  it  does  little  good,  since 
most  of  the  things  they  advocate  would  be  political  suicide.  One 
man,  however,  has  gotten  into  the  tight  circle  of  Washington  ad¬ 
visors.  He  is  Thomas  Moore  of  the  Hoover  Institution,  who  two 


years  ago  was  virtually  ignored.  President  Ford  was  exposed  to 
Moore’s  ideas  at  the  economic  summit  meeting  of  1974  and  has 
seized  upon  them,  trying  to  bring  transportation  rates  down  and 
White  House  prestige  up.  These  men  and  others,  long  ignored, 
are  now  being  listened  to  because  the  attitude  of  the  nation  and 
the  people  today  demands  it. 


All  of  the  conservative  attitudes  on  religion,  society, 
education,  and  economics  come  together  to  form  the  con¬ 
servative’s  political  views.  We,  as  a  nation,  have  been  obsessed 
throughout  our  history  with  the  idea  of  liberty.  Almost  to  the 
point  of  preaching  liberty  over  authority,  the  conservative 
breaks  away  and  professes  his  own  theories.  It  has  never  been 
for  the  good  of  the  nation,  but  for  the  good  of  the  individual,  that 
liberty  has  been  the  object  of  political  authority.  It  almost  seems 
that  the  American  mind  has  refused  to  think  in  the  traditional 
conservative  terms  of  class,  authority,  and  experience.  It 
assumes  that  every  person  is  a  child  of  God  in  a  physical  sense 
as  well  as  a  spiritual  sense,  thus  believing  that  all  men  are 
created  equal.  The  American  tradition  favors  only  one  form  of 
government:  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people.  Rossiter  reasons  that  “it  must  be  of  the  people 
because  they  are  the  only  source  of  power,  bv  them  because  thev 
alone  have  the  right  and  the  capacity  to  judge  the  rightness  of 
the  laws  under  which  they  live,  and  for  them  because  their  liber¬ 
ties  and  welfare  are  the  only  reasons  government  exists  at  all  ” 


pro-nationality,  and  class-oriented,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  H 
shut  out  in  some  political  races.  It  seems  that  hpin 
servative  in  theory  is  one  thing,  but  being  an  elS" 
servative  in  our  political  system  is  something  quite  differ 
be  elected,  you  must  appeal  to  the  individual  for  votes 
appeal  an  individual,  you  must  make  him  fee!  ec 


everyone  else,  and  usually  better  than  he  really  is.  For  a  con¬ 
servative  to  do  this  would  be  to  prostitute  his  beliefs  for  political 
office. 

CONSERVATIVES  HAVE  continuously  been  realists  in 
political  office;  usually  the  only  ones  on  the  committee  to  vote 
against  a  new  program.  These  are  men  of  the  thankless  per¬ 
suasion”,  as  Rossiter  calls  them.  They  are  the  abominable  no¬ 
men.  Their  colleagues  on  the  committee  argue  with  them  to 
show  that  it  is  not  a  complete  overhaul  of  the  American  system, 
but  simply  one  vote  on  one  program.  For  some  people,  they 
sleep  more  securely  at  night  because  these  men  hold  enough 
elective  offices  to  balance  out  the  liberals. 

The  conservative  is  a  stalwart,  unchanging  watcher  and 
defender  of  the  status  quo.  He  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  per¬ 
sistent  political  animals.  Some  of  them  probably  never  will 
change  their  spectrum  of  understanding:  the  belief  in  the 
religious  and  moral  nature  of  man,  the  defense  of  property, 
limited  political  authority,  the  belief  in  liberty,  individual 
autonomy,  opposition  to  revolution,  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
middle  class. 


h  r  Muuent  iooks  over  these  ideals  of  conservatisr 

is  first  thought  is  one  of  boredon  and  revulsion.  Students  ai 
usua  >  excited  for  change  and  eager  to  start  work  < 
s  rmg  ening  out  the  ills  of  the  nation.  This  is  enough  to  thro 
u!  cHeraf.Stuc,ent  ou*  the  stream  of  conservatisr 
attitna!r’  \  student  W*1I  slow  down  long  enough  to  ponder  tl 
thp  rl a  S  °-  e  ^eoP^e'  the  available  resources  for  change,  ar 
will  ,.ring  *bat  change,  conservatives  believe  tte 

nservativu  SUppor*er-  takes  to  understand  and  support  c 
thronuh  Sm  1S  to  think  out  questions  of  chanf 

Bein/rnnVery  !teP  and  t0  ask  each  time>  “Is  il  necessary' 

plv  mean^n^v  lve  doesn  *  mean  never  changing  at  all,  it  sir 
delaying  it  u  h'en^l  not^^^  °n‘y  *  necessary  and  CaUti0US 


TM  hart,  Friday,  Oct.  8, 1976 


r'se  of  Hitler  to  power 

.i.Hirh  clonficd  Hitler  and  the  ~  *  enin8  doeumen-  ■ 


.•Triumph  of  the  Will/’  the  famous  and  friehtp  * 

U(V  which  glorified  Hitler  and  the  Nazi  party  uTu  documpn 
yip."1  Tuesday,  October  19  at  the  Fine  Arts'  r  ,  Sh°Wn  at 
,  tfcond  in  the  current  film  classics  series  co  d‘"K" This  « 
2v»  Art  Center  and  the  Missouri  State  Council  by  lhe 

,,  »as  Hitler  himself  who  commissioned  his  im!^  Arts" 
tflJ friend- 1 eni  Riefenstahl,  to  produce  a  record  of'tTe* talen" 
I'  Nazi  Party  Congress  at  Nuremberg s ,n An' 
Placing  »  cameras  and  a  staff  of  120  at  her  dis^osa/retl’  1934' 
Lbbcls  staged  one  of  the  most  spectacular  exE  H  ‘ er  and 
has  ever  seen.  The  result,  ‘Triumph  of the  VVnr^c/f S  1,10 
pn>pagandistic  titles,  commentary,  or  text  it  ntamcd 

iS* ...  »™>od ,h„Bh  ,hc 

iheiuselves  and  the  »  ay  they  were  edited.  aws 

The  fill''  hcg'ns  w'th  'Der  Fuehrer’s"  arrival  in  a  m 
continues  as  he  makes  his  way  through  streets  eloSwilh 
frenz.evl  worshippers  Military  marches  on  Wagnerism  then  ' 
aovmP-'n.v  the  "tableaux  vivants"  staged  by  the  Hitler  Youth 


groups.  Bv  ninht  ♦  u  a 
During  an  intorviV  1<?  °lly  *S  ab,aze  with  Arches  and  bonfires. 
“At  the  time  a  "  ^ny  years  later  Ricf^nstahl  commented, 
str>iction.InDeaeeCT^  leVCtl  son,c,hin«  beauiful.  In  eon- 
Who  said  it7  Lx  e  worst  was  yet  to  come,  but  who  knew  it? 
The  *  ,here  wepe  the  prophets?” 

authors  thus*- “T°h  °fthe  film  is  ^  revealed  by  tw0  film 

Ph  of  the  Will'  ho/Pe  ?  00  escapin^ the  conclusion  that  ‘Trium- 
...  not  even  he  ”1 almost  hysterical  effect  upon  its  audiences 
one  ran  onlv  in  m°S  p[c^udiced  °hserver  can  fail  to  respond  ... 
—  y  marine  the  impact  upon  a  people  who  wanted  fer¬ 


vently  to  believe  in  the  God-like  quality  of  their  Fuerher.”  Ar¬ 
thur  Knight,  ‘The  liveliest  Art’.  “Triumph  of  the  Will”  was  and 
remains  a  testimony  to  the  noxious,  animal  magnetism  of  Hitler 
...  The  plastic  brilliance  and  symmetry’  of  Miss  Riefenslahl’s 
direction  are  undeniable’.  Peter  Cowie,  “Seventy  Years  of 
Cinema’. 

Admission  is  $1.00  at  the  door  to  nonmembers  of  the  film 
society  or  by  season  tickets.  Subscription  memberships  for  the 
remaining  seven  film  programs  are  Still  on  sale  at  $4.00  per 
adult  or  $3.00  per  student. 


presents 


TRIUMPH  OF  THE  WILL 


By  RON  LOPEZ 

-Tunnel  Vision"  is  an  uncensored  television  network  in  the 
year  1985.  and,  as  its  president,  Phil  Procter  (of  the  Firesign 
Theatre)  is  on  trial  before  a  group  of  unsympathetic  senators 

What  Tunnel  Vision  TV  gives  you  is  culture  as  catch-phrases 
myths  and  secret  language's,  made  up  of  jokes  and  puns  -  a 
fonn  of  entertainment  that  is  amusing,  puzzling,  enlightening  — 
but  also  crude. 

The  movie  draws  upon  a  fast-moving  series  of  sketches,  lam¬ 
pooning  commerical  television,  for  its  humor. 

*  Members  of  Firesign  Theatre,  the  ACE  Trucking  Company, 
The  Committee  and  The  Not  Ready  for  Prime  Time  Theatre 
I  Chevy  Chase  and  Lorraine  Newman ) . 

•Tunnel  Vision”  is  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half  long,  but  in 
feat  time  it  manages  to  satirize  almost  every  aspect  of 
stereotypical  TV. 


Deadline  nears 


Contributions  for  “The  Winged  Lion,”  Missouri  Southern’s 
literary  magazine,  are  being  accepted  until  November  1. 
Literary  contributions  should  be  submitted  to  Dr.  Joseph  Lam¬ 
bert  H-304,  or  to  Thomas  Wheeler,  editor.  Art  work  should  be 
sfemitted  to  Nat  Cole,  Kathy  Long  or  Karen  Bradfield  in  the  art 
building. 

Manuscripts  must  have  title  pages  with  the  following  items: 
Work’s  title,  author’s  name,  his  or  her  major  field  of  study,  and 
level.  The  work  itself  should  have  the  title  at  the  top  of  the 
with  no  author’s  name.  Manuscripts  should  be  typed, 

toWe-spaced. 
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‘Tunnel  Vision’ 
amuses 


Triumph  Of  The  W ill 


Triumph  Of  The  W iil 

7:30  p.m. 


Directed  and  edited  by  Leni  Riefenstahl ;  chief  cameraman,  Sepp  Allgeier ;  music 
by  Herbert  IPindt.  German  dialog  with  English  subtitles. 

It  was  Hitler  himself  who  commissioned  Leni  Riefenstahl  to  produce  a  record  of 
the  Sixth  Annual  Party  Congress  in  Nurenberg.  Placing  30  cameras  and  a  staff 
of  120  at  her  disposal,  Hitler  and  Goebbels  staged  the  most  spectacular  propaganda 
rally  the  world  had  ever  seen.. 

This  was  a  gigantic  extravaganza  involving  the  efforts  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people.  The  film  begins  with  “Der  Fuehrer’s”  descent  from  the  clouds,  his 
plane  casting  its  shadow  on  Nuremberg  like  the  black  eagle,  symbol  of  the  Nazi 
party.  Hitler-Messiah,  standing  in  a  moving  car,  makes  his  way  through  streets 
clogged  with  frenzied  worshippers.  Nuremberg  is  a  sea  of  swastika  banners. 
Military  marches  on  Wagnerian  themes  accompany  the  “tableaux  vivants”  staged 
by  the  Hitler  Youth  groups.  By  night,  the  city  is  ablaze  with  torches  and  bonfires 
There  are  major  policy  speeches  by  Goebbels,  Goering,  Streicher,  Himmler  and 
Hess.  A  vast  legion  of  armored  divisions  charges  across  the  field  during  Reich- 
swehr  maneuvers. 

This  two-hour  expression  of  a  fanatical  devotion  to  the  “Fuehrer”  principle  is  a 
unique  historical  record  which  perhaps  more  than  any  other  document  of  the 
time  exposes  the  psychology  of  the  Third  Reich. 

"There  is  no  escaping  the  conclusion  that  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  IT  ILL  had  an 
almost  hysterical  effect  upon  its  audiences  .  .  .  not  even  the  most  prejudiced 
observer  can  fail  to  respond  .  .  .  one  can  only  imagine  the  impart  oj  such  scenes 
upon  a  people  who  wanted  fervently  in  believe  in  the  God-like  quality  of  their 
Fuehrer .”  —Arthur  Knight,  The  Liveliest  Art 

“.  .  .  spectacular :  a  clever  and  ecstatic  piece  of  propaganda.  .  .  .  RiefenstahT s  shots 
transmogrify  the  ordinary  face  into  a  symbol  of  Teutonic  pride  and  physical  per¬ 
fection.  .  .  .  TRIUMPH  OF  THE  ff  ILL  was  and  remains  a  testimony  to  the 
noxious,  animal  magnetism  of  Hitler.  .  .  .  The  plastic  brilliance  and  symmetry  of 
Miss  RiefenslahTs  direction  are  undeniable 

— Peter  Cowie,  Seventy  Years  of  Cinema 


Triumph  Of  Th •  Will 


Triumph  Of  The  Will 
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In  the  Army ,  there's  a  certain  esP”* 

h.  betonging  to  a  uNt  and  gettins  «l»  J»h  *>ne; 

There's  nothing  in  civilian  life  that  comp 


“I  had  a  management  position  in  civilian  life, 
as  a  television  producer.  I’ve  found  the  Army 
much  more  challenging  because  you’re 
responsible  for  your  people  24  hours  a  day.  You 
.  spend  a  lot  of  time  looking  out  for  „  their 
interests.  Little  things  like  helping  someone  get 
‘  a  loan.  I  don’t  think  there’s  any  place  in  civilian 
life  where  you  are  given  so  total  a  responsibility 
for  people.” 


Roosevtelt  Thomas  is  a  communications 

officer  at  Ft.  Knox.  He’s  in  charge  of 

and  maintenance  of  communications 
equipment  used  by  his  battalion. 

“I  supervise  about  15  people.  And  you 
get  to  know  them.  And  care  about 
Because  everything  that  happens  to  them 
affects  their  ability  to  do  the  job. 

“You  get  a  real  sense  of  belonging 
when  your  people  work  together  and 
accomplish  something.  We  installed  a 
telephone  system  for  all  the  companies 
here.  We  strung  about  two  miles  of  wire 
and  got  the  job  done  in  a  day  and  a  half. 

It  was  something  we  took  a  lot  of  .pride 
t  have  that  in  a  civilian  job., 
have  some  loyalty  to  your 
or  to  your,  company,  but  not  the 
sense  of  belonging  you  get  in  the  r 
military. 

'  ‘  ,'T 

“One  of  the  biggest  challenges  is  the 
tremendous  amount  of  coordination  that 
you  have  to  do.  Like  setting  up  training, 
schedules  for  people  in  other  units.  You 
don’t  always  have  direct  responsibility 
for  the  people  who  need  the  training:  So 
you  have  to  be  very  diplomatic  in 
dealing  with  their  company  commanders 
who  outrank  you. 

“I  would  recommend  the  Army  to 
anyone  for  three  years.  Because  of  the 
basic  managerial  experience  you  get  in  a 
lot  of  different  areas,  the  responsibility 
for  people  that  you  have.  I  don’t  think 
that  three  years  as  an  Army  officer  on 
your  record  will  hurt  anybody.” 


Rooseyelt  Thomas,  2nd  Lieutenant,  Signal  Corps;  Political 
ROTC  Duquesne  University,  1974. 


LEARN  WHAT  IT  TAKES  TO  LEA^H 


ARMY  ROTC. 


■  |  ■  —  Dehart.  FH,<ny  /^rt  n7fi 

^glS,at,Ve  candidatesTr 


By  DAVE  KOESTER 
Assistant  Editor 

^tes  for  the  137th  and  138th  legislative  District* 
ic«  their  campaigns  with  added  intensity  as  ihe  n  ^ 
^ j  election  deadline  draws  near.  Seeking  the  137th  i?°fVer' 
>£,««  P~“«-  '«CaW  by  I™?*?"" 

"itiaiean  Julian  Gasman  and  Democrat  Mary  MavnarH 
Stm  **  «*  138,h  “•  “  >"*  that  Sestbb 

(»■ 

^BUCAN  CANDIDATE  HARVEY  ARNCE,  55  is  , 
0*  **“"  f nee  is  a  licensed  funeral  director 

Shiner  owner  of  the  Parker  Mortuary.  He  is  a  graduate  of 


Arnce  gives  his  reason  {!oldsa^e8ree  in  Mortuary  Science, 
qualified  to  represent  th*  h  °*  seek,nK  office  as  being  better 
business  experience  in  *}  ^Sinci:  He  cites  his  thirty  years  of 
Webb  City  R7  School  Hi  °a  ^  and  Webb  City’  and  duty  on  the 
for  one  year.  ard’  servin8  as  President  of  that  Board 

state  to  evaluateTh^  ^  ^  Visit  every  tax  institution  in  the 
the  improvement  nf  **  Sys.*err1,  ^is  ma*n  concern  will  be  with 
better  schools  throuehm  mII0"*  1  believe  We  bave  a  need  for 
would  favor  an  in  rJ  1  I’u  State;’  Arnce  also  states  that  he 

r»s,;kbSf  “**•"'  “ » 

equal  rights  for  am t0  ^  ?qUal  ,Rights  Amendment.  “I  am  for 
questions  unanswered!”  *’ bUt  th'S  amendment  leaves  to°  many 


ntensify  races 


Boyt  emulates  Thoreau 


By  BETH  ANN  WII  SON 

gjpejimenting  with  an  alternative  way  of  living  has  turned 
0,  a  tearing  experience  for  college  instructor,  Richard  Boyt 
I  iead  a  book  perhaps  I  should  not  have  read,  Henry  David  - 
rvreau's  Walden'.  It  sounded  so  good  we  decided  to  give  it  a 

be  said. 

Bwreau's  “Walden”,  Boyt's  Newlon  County  farm  is  a 
titling  experience.  Boyt  hopes  to  learn  many  of  the  basic  skills 
j  life  and  become  better  acquainted  with  the  natural  world 

ircerdhim. 

•THIS  IS  NOT  the  simple  life.”  emphasized  Boyt,  “It  is  in- 
ffttSbly  complex.  Tt  is  not  for  the  simple  w  ood  cutter  who  know's 
ivir^  but  how  to  swing  an  ax,  has  to  take  off  his  shoe  to  count 

y  a  I  don't  mean  that  at  all. ' ' 

Take  a  cold  rainy  day  in  the  spring  or  fall,”  said  Boyt.  “You 
cme  in  an  it’s  cold  in  the  house.  What  do  you  do?  Turn  up  the 
rwnwstat?  No.  It  envolves  thinking  twelve  hours  ahead  and 
Paging  wood  in  to  dry.  Even  six  months  ahead  to  cutting  wood 

rrwld  weather.” 

Boyt's  experiment  is  not  an  attempt  to  be  totally  self  suf- 
foffiL  Rather  an  attempt  to  learn  how  to  be  more  self  sufficient 

recbecurentlyis. 

T  don’t  think  any  man  is  an  island  unto  himself,”  said  Boyt. 
TitobM  be  nice  to  raise  all’we  need  and  I  think  we  cold  do  it  if 

*?badto. 

I'm  more  worried  about  knowing  how  to  do  it  then  actually 
aag  it.  The  real  thing  I’m  trying  to  do  is  use  things  up  only  at  a 
denature  herself  can  replenish  them.” 

“I  THINK  THE  information  I  get,  which  I  may  or  may  not 
^re  to  use  someday  is  u  useful.  I  worry  we  have  lost  so  much  of 
*ostype  of  information.  Use  to  be  a  man  taught  his  son  these 
and  he  stayed  on  the  farm.  Many  of  these  basic  skills  of  sur- 
■^Tdlhave  vanished  as  the  old  people  died  and  the  young  lost  in- 
'■^estinthem,”  said  Boyt. 

raising  his  on  sheep,  goats  and  cattle  Boyt  has  been  able  to 
^ly  all  of  his  own  meat  and  milk.  Gardening  has  supplied  him 


With  sumn'ei-  vegetable.  Due  to  the  nearness  of  the  woods, 
tie  as  consumed  much  of  his  surplus  produce  preventing 
any  large  scale  storage  for  winter. 

The  bulk  of  his  experiment  focuses  on  the  use  of  trees  to 
pro  uce  energy.  His  primary  use  for  wood  now  is  buring  to 
release  energy  for  space  heating. 

Boyt  commented,  “Someday  I  suspect  we  will  look  back  at  our 
use  of  fossil  fuel  for  space  heating  with  much  the  same  attitude 
we  look  at  the  buffalo  hunters  of  a  century  ago.  Who  slaughtered 
the  animal  by  the  tens  of  thousands  shipping  only  the  tongues 
back  east.  The  rest  of  the  carcass  we  left  to  rot.  We  think  of  this 
as  being  exceedingly  wasteful  and  we  are  somewhat  critical  of 
that  attitude.  But  we  are  guilty  of  it  in  our  use  of  fossil  fuel. 
Which  is  much  too  valualbe  to  be  used  for  space  heating. 

CONCERN  OVER  the  possibility  of  major  shortages  in  the 
future  has  increase  Bovt’s  interest  in  his  experiment.  Boyt 
stated,  “I  don’t  think  anyone  can  predict  what  the  future  will 
bring.  But,  I  can  tell  you  this  much,  we  ean’t  continue  as  we  are 
now .  I  suspect  within  my  life  time  there  will  be  some  increadible 
changes.  We  are  going  to  have  to,  those  of  use  who  survive,  do 
some  pretty  fancy  footwork.  We  are  going  to  need  some  resour¬ 
ces  at  our  command  that  will  allow  us  to  exist  in  a  number  of  dif¬ 
ferent  situations.” 

Since  no  one  knows  what  type  of  situations  could  exist  Boyt 
feels  we  need  to  each  have  boh  technical  and  basic  skills.  Boyt 
said,  “I  think  everyone  ought  to  know  how  to  operate  a 
calculator.  I  think  everyone  should  also  know  how  to  operate  an 
ax.  I  hope  our  survival  doesn’t  depend  upon  it  but,  if  it  does,  the 
ax,  the  hand  tools,  how  to  make  them,  how  to  use  them,  then 
somebody  better  be  able  to  do  it  and  able  to  teach  others  how  to 
doit. 

‘“I  don’t  think  in  my  life  time  I’m  going  to  know  enough  to  say 
I  could  be  totally  self  sufficient.  But,  I  think  I’ll  come  close  to  it. 
For  me  this  is  worth  doing.  I  want  to  leave  something  behind  for 
those  w’ho  follow.” 


Communal  living  re-emerging 

of  life 


os  practical  way 

J^^nnal  living,  once  the  almost  exclusive  haven  of  the  drug 
^  social  dropouts,  is  slowly  re-emerging  as  a  practical 
_/■’ fJ*  life  for  a  wider  cross-section  of  Americans.  The  com 
^  is  designed  to  help  members  save  on  household  expenses 
.  SCfae  commune  members  estimate  that  it  cost  them  ess 
fcQCO  a  year  to  live  there.  ...  . 

Atonal  living  is  still  heavily  tinged  with  religious  cultists, 
.,**  Centers  and  pursuers  of  the  unconventional,  but  u  s 
j^^ing  a  scattering  of  people  who  have  no  thought  of  cut- 
bes  the  workday  world— ordained  minis 
r  executives,  schoolteachers,  and  lawyers. 

vary  tremendously-urban  middle-class  peop 
»ve  money,  homosexuals  avoiding  the  |>assle  , 
W0rtd»  religious  zealots  trying  to  establish  new  -  * 

.jornmunes  have  rather  traditional  middle-class  va 
^patterns.  Others  practice  back-to-the-earth  hfesty  • 

_  *rsare  politically  motivated,  while  some  are  ‘  the 
-  But  all  communes  have  one  thing  in  com 


people,  living  so  closely  together,  must  cooperate  if  the  com¬ 
munity  is  to  survive. 

Certainly  this  lifestyle  is  unconventional  and  the  number  of 
oersons  living  there  is  small.  In  1971,  the  New  York  Times 
estimated  that  over  2,000  communes  existed.  The  Census 
Bureau  believes  this  figure  has  increased  substantially. 

As  far  as  the  children  of  communal  families  are  concerned, 
some  social  scientists  say  the  commune  youngsters  are 
HpveloDing  well  They  believe  these  children  often  are  more  self- 
SK SU  a"<*  ^tter  behaved  than  children  reared  in 

^CommunaMiving  is  not  easy.  Even  in  the  more  structured 
0 many  members  say  they  won't  always  live  in  a 
communes  m  y  communal  living  point  to 

gr0Up  situahom  Those  who^  ^  ^  ^  ^  for 

the  lifesty]e  Others  leave  the  commune  because  they 

givmg  up  the  my  But  there  are  plenty  who  see  the  commune 

the  only  natural  place  for  them  to  live. 


as 


Arnce  advocates  stronger  legislation  to  deal  with  drug  abuse 
and  stiffer  penalities  for  the  drug  pusher. 

He  is  against  abortion  “except  in  cases  when  the  mother’s  life 
iis  in  jeopardy.” 

Gun  control  legislation  would  only  be  an  aid  to  criminals,  Am- 
ce  contends.  “The  Constitution  gives  Americans  the  right  to 
bear  arms.  I  think  the  constitution  should  be  upheld.” 

Arnce  is  also  in  favor  of  a  revision  of  welfare  programs. 
“Those  who  can  work  should  be  made  to  work.” 

DEMOCRAT  THOMAS  CARVER,  29  is  running  for  office 
because  “no  one  knows  who  their  government  is.  I  want  to 
localize  it  as  much  as  possible.  I  also  want  to  help  bring  ef¬ 
ficiency  into  government.” 

Carver  is  a  Joplin  attorney  and  a  former  assistant  prosecuting 
attorney.  He  has  a  Bachelor  of  Science  degree  in  education  from 
the  University  of  Arkansas  and  received  his  law  degree  from  the 
University  of  Missouri,  Kansas  City.  Carver  is  on  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Western  Jasper  County  Red  Cross  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Steering  Committee  for  Missourians  for  Honest 
Elections. 

“We  need  to  have  basic  tax  reforms  in  that  state,”  Carver  con¬ 
tends.  He  advocates  a  progressive  tax  system  based  upon  the 
citizen’s  ability  to  pay.  Carver  also  believes  the  state  should  tax 
income,  not  objects  or  special  uses,  such  as  property  or  sales 
taxes. 

Reforms  in  Education  are  also  needed  according  to  Carver. 
“To  insure  liberty  for  the  future  of  this  country,  people  must  be 
able  to  make  intelligent  decisions.  This  is  obtained  through 
adequate  education  for  all  citizens.”  Carver  sates  that 
education  is  important  outside  and  inside  of  the  community, 
citing  that  “at  least  80  per  cent  of  those  who  go  through  the 
criminal  justice  system  in  Joplin  do  not  have  a  high  school 
diploma.  Carver  also  believes  children  in  the  educational 
system  who  have  physical  or  emotional  disabilities  should 
receive  special  attention,  geared  to  their  individual  needs. 

Carver  favors  the  E.*R.A.  “This  country  has  a  tradition  of  ex¬ 
panding  equal  rights.  I  see  no  reason  to  change  that  now.” 

Concerning  the  issue  of  abortion,  Carver  says  he  believes  it 
should  be  left  for  the  people  to  decide.  He  concurs  with  the 
Supreme  Court  decision. 

Carver  favors  some  form  of  handgun  control  legislation.  He 
suggests  enactment  of  a  law  that  would  require  a  gun  merchant 
to  postpone  sale  of  a  weapon  to  a  purchaser  for  an  extended 
period  of  time.  “A  cooling  off  period  of  about  24  hours  could  be 
established  before  the  purchase  of  a  gun  could  be  made.  This 
would  reduce  crimes  of  passion.” 

In  the  138th  district  race  Mary  Maynard,  a  Joplin  realtor  and 
an  insurance  broker  is  opposing  Republican  Julian  Ossman,  an 
attorney. 

MAYNARD,  53,  HAS  RESIDED  in  the  Joplin  area  since  1962. 
She  is  a  graduate  of  Webb  City  High  School,  and  attended  Joplin 
Business  College.  She  is  a  licensed  insurance  broker  in  New 
Mexico  and  Missouri. 

Maynard  says  she  is  running  for  office  because  of  a  “concern 
for  the  future  of  government  in  Missouri.”  She  is  opposed  to  big 
federal  government  and  favors  states’  rights  in  the  areas  of 
property,  education  and  taxes. 

She  states  that  the  Missouri  tax  structure  needs  to  be 
equalized.  And  she  feels  sales  taxes  should  be  used  for  education 
only.  Maynard  also  contends  that  property  rights  are  being  in¬ 
fringed  upon  by  existing  laws. 

If  elected,  Maynard  says  she  would  try  to  refine  some  of  the 
programs  already  in  operation.  “I  think  the  legislature  should 
reevaluate  many  of  their  tax  and  education  programs.  I  would 
attempt  to  see  that  they  were  improved.”  She  favors  the  E.R.A. 
Maynard  also  feels  abortion  should  be  legalized  with 
limitations.  “I  feel  in  some  cases  abortion  should  be  legal,  but  I 
agree  with  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  that  it  should  be  handled 
on  a  state  by  state  basis.” 

REPUBLICAN  CANDIDATE  Julian  Ossman,  33,  has  been  a 
resident  of  Joplin  for  five  years  and  has  been  practicing  law  sin¬ 
ce  1970.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Tulsa  College  of 
I,aw. 

Ossman  is  a  candidate  because  “there  is  too  much  waste 
financially  and  timewise  in  Jefferson  City.”  Ossman  states  that 
his  primary  objectives  if  elected  would  be  to  introduce 
legislation  beneficial  to  the  local  area  and  offer  citizens  a  better 
channel  of  communication. 

Ossman  opposes  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  because  he 
contends  it  will  “do  nothing  more  than  give  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  too  maNy  agencies.”  Ossman  opposes  legalizad  abortion 
and  feels  it  is  a  moral  not  a  political  issue. 


The  Chari,  Friday,  ih’1-11- 1:1,11 


‘Swine  flu  vaccine  hogwash, 


Come  November  Jasper  and  Newton  County  residents  will 
have  the  opportune  to  receive  swine  flu  vaccinations  free  at  a 
clinic  to  be  held  a  Missouri  Southern.  The  clinic  is  to  be  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  two  county  health  departments  and  the  Joplin  City 
Health  Department. 

Presently  the  clinic  can  only  be  tentatively  scheduled  because 
of  doubt  that  sufficient  vaccine  will  be  available. 


the  lines  and  in  a  later  article  he  advised  persons  to  net  out  of  the 

'"Dr°Mendelsohn,  probably  considered  in  some  meduMl^rdcs 

to  be  a  bit  unconventional  because  of  his  ideas  tc|i|)C 

and  breast  feedings  and  against  the  Pd 
devices,  includes  inoculation  against  swine  flu  in  the  sam 
patevorv  as  he  daces  other  vaccinations. 


ACCORDING  TO  DR.  ROBERT  Mendelsohn’s  findings,  you 
might  not  want  to  take  the  vaccination  anyway.  Dr.  Mendelsohn 
says  the  swine  flu  epidemic  "is  a  lot  of  hogwash.  I  don't  think 
I've  ever  seen  an  attempt  to  immunize  a  whole  population  on  the 
basis  of  one  death  and  that  of  a  recruit  who  marched  10  miles 
through  the  snow  carrying  a  pack  while  he  was  sick  in  the  first 
place,"  Dr.  Mendelsohn  states.  "That  was  the  original  case  and 
the  only  death.  There  were  a  couple  of  hundred  other  cases,  but 
they  all  recovered." 

Dr.  Mendelsohn  is  a  Chicago  physician  and  a  syndicated 
medical  advice  columnist.  Mendelsohn’s  columns  appear  in 
some  35  newspapers  and  have  for  some  eight  months.  In  his 
column  Mendelsohn  has  voiced  his  oppositions  to  the  mass  im¬ 
munization.  Firstly  he  suggested  that  persons  get  to  the  end  of 


MENDEUSOHN  SAYS  THAT  SUCCESS  rates  of  20  to  80  pei 
cent  are  given  to  various  flu  vaccines.  And  although  the  acute 
side  effects  are  known  the  long-range  ones  are  not. 

"I  don’t  know  what  to  say  about  it,’’  he  says.  “It  reminds  me 
of  a  story  about  a  kid  who  was  always  snapping  his  fingers.  His 
mother,  who  was  worried,  took  him  to  a  psychiatrist.  The 
psychiatrist  asked  him  why  he  snapped  his  fingers  all  the  time 
and  the  kid  answered:  ‘It  keeps  zebras  away.’  The  psychiatrist 
said  'There  aren’t  any  zebras  for  5,000  miles.’  ‘W  ell,  it  works, 
replied  the  kid.” 

Perhaps  the  most  important  outcome  of  the  swine  flu  scare,  he 
says,  will  be  to  alert  the  public  to  the  possible  side  effects  of 
other  vaccines. 


’  says  expert 

IIF  SAYS  VACCINES  AC.AINST  measles  and  (;(,m 

measles  arc  actually  dangerous  to  use.  There  has  bO 
"to.,  between  the  rubella  vaccine  and  arthritic  eo„di|£ 
Mendlesohn  states  that  vaccines  against  small**  J 
whooping  cough  arc  a  greater  risk  than  he  diseases  then*£ 
nr  Mendelsohn  feels  that  there  would  be  adverse  effect,,” 
swine  flu  vaccine  and  that  “We  physicians  will  be  busy  ' 
«f  the  winter  treating  the  effects  of  the  vaccine 
He  believes  people  would  be  better  off  not  aking  the  vaccine 
especially  pregnant  women  and  children  under  18.  Persons  njj 
chronic  diseases  should  discuss  the  vaccine  with  their  doct^ 

he  said.  .  .  . 

The  doctor  has  several  suggestions  to  help  persons  avoid 
ching  swine  flu.  The  best  way  to  protect  infants,  he  says,  js  b, 
breast  feeding.  Adults  should  try  to  get  a  good  diet,  proper e*,. 
cise  and  sleep. 

In  other  words,  the  doctor  states,  'Don  t  worry  about  thegena 
but  worry  about  building  up  individual  resistance  to  it."  I 

Elections  . . . 


Chi  Epsilon  Phi  active 


l  Continued  frnmpage  1) 

years  senate  is  indicative  of  the  interest  of  students  in  helping  to 
approve  the  college.” 


Chi  Epsilon  Phi,  the  physics-chemistry  club  on  campus,  has 
begun  another  year  of  projects. 

According  to  Dr.  Phillip  Whittle,  associate  professor  of 
chemistry,  the  club  is  not  associated  with  any  national  frater¬ 
nity  or  organization.  "Until  1972,  we  had  an  engineering  club 
that  was  fairly  active,  but  it  began  to  suffer  a  decrease  in  mem¬ 
bership.  A  chemistry-physics  club  was  formed  in  1970,  but  it 
didn’t  have  too  many  members.  In  September  of  1972,  we  com¬ 
bined  with  the  engineering  club  to  form  Chi  Epsilon  Phi.”  Dr. 
Whittle  and  Dr.  Lawrence  Albright,  associate  professor  of 
chemistry,  are  faculty  sponsor.  Mark  Patterson  is  club 
president. 

Chi  Epsilon  Phi  meets  regularly  every  two  weeks  on  the  first 
and  third  Tuesdays.  Meetings  are  held  in  Room  209  of  the 
Reynolds  Science  and  Math  Building. 

In  the  past,  Chi  Epsilon  Phi  has  been  involved  in  a  number  of 


Child  abuse  continues 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

aunts,  uncles,  grandparents  who  might  aid  in  the  rather 
frustrating  care  of  small  children.  Another  reason  may  be  the 
rather  high  incidence  of  alcoholism  among  the  members  of  the 
military. 

Presently  there  are  only  two  centers  for  prevention  of  child 
abuse  in  the  country,  at  Ft.  Sam  Houston,  Texas  and  Ft.  Camp¬ 
bell,  Kentucky-,  but  more  programs  are  contemplated. 

With  the  passing  of  House  Bill  578  by  the  75th  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  Missouri  placed  herself  at  the  head  of  those  states 
recognizing  the  need  for  stronger  legislation  concerning  child 
abuse.  According  to  Section  two  of  the  act,  "When  any 
physician,  medical  examiner,  coroner,  dentist,  chiropractor, 
optometrist,  podiatrist,  resident,  intern,  nurse,  hospital  and 
clinic  personnel  /engaged  in  examination,  care  of  treatment  of 
persons  i,  and  other  health  practitioner,  psychologist,  mental 
health  professional,  social  worker,  day  care  center  worker  or 
other  child  care  worker,  juvenile  officer,  probation  or  parole  of¬ 
ficer,  teacher,  principal  or  other  school  official,  minister, 

Christian  Science  practitioner,  peace  officer  or  law  enforcement 
official,  or  other  persons  with  the  responsibility  for  the  care  of 
children  has  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  a  child  has  been  or 
may  be  subjected  to  abuse  or  neglect  or  observes  a  child  being 
subjected  to  conditions  or  circumstances  which  would 
reasonably  result  in  abuse  of  neglect,  HE  SHALL  IM¬ 
MEDIATELY  REPORT  OR  CAUSE  A  REPORT  TO  BE  MADE 
to  the  division  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Missouri  now  has  a  toll  free  number,  1-800-392-3738,  which  may 
be  called  by  anyone  who  suspects  a  case  of  child  abuse.  The 
anonymity  of  the  caller  will  be  preserved  and  the  case  will  be  in¬ 
vestigated  immediately. 

The  fight  against  child  abuse  is  now  everyone’s  responsibility. 

A  child  who  is  mistreated  cannot  defend  himself.  He  cannot  go  to 
court.  He  has  no  one  to  speak  for  him  but  you. 


RESULTS  OF  ELECTIONS  for  the  senior  class  show  Steve 
Graves  president,  Gail  Stewart  vice-president  and  Sharon 
Rogers  secretary  treasurer. 

Junior  class  officers  include:  Mike  Binkholder,  president: 
Tim  Dry,  vice-president,  and  Meg  Berrian,  secretary  treasurer. 

Elected  to  sophomore  class  officers  posts  were:  Kathi  Smith, 
president;  Cindy  Campbell,  vice-president  and  Helen  Woods, 
secretary  treasurer. 

Freshman  class  officers  are  president,  Danny  Thomas;  vice- 
president,  Jim  Tyler  and  secretary  treasurer,  Sharon  Samocha. 

The  Freshman  senators  for  this  year  include:  Terry  Dolence, 
Max  Struewing,  Richard  Buck,  Sally  Blythe,  Rhonda  Dalton, 
and  Debra  Williams. 


SOPHOMORE  SENATORS  include;  Donna  Hulett,  Charles 
Harper,  Robert  Womack,  John  Carver,  Kay  Albright  and  Cindy 
Woody. 

Junior  class  senators  are:  Kevin  Caldwell,  Doug  Hardy, 
Susan  Compton,  Penny  I^aflen,  Melissa  Patchin,  and  Christine 
J.  Hanna. 

Senior  senators  include;  Pam  White,  Jim  Hill,  Rick  Medlin, 
Jim  Moeskau,  Ross  Henry  and  Dennis  Thurman. 

In  the  senior  class  senatorial  race  there  was  a  tie  for  the  sixth 
senate  seat  between  Rick  Medlin  and  Robert  Kelly.  The  other 
five  elected  senior  senators  held  a  special  election  to  break  the 
tie.  Medlin  won  the  tie  breaker. 


projects.  This  semester,  the  organization  is  involved  in  a 
"primary  lok  at  the  energy  problem  from  a  unique  viewpoint”, 
according  to  Dr.  Whittle.  "We’re  building  a  cylindrical  windmill 
with  a  vertical  axis.  The  windmill  will  trap  the  wind  power  and 
convert  it  into  electrical  energy.  We’re  sort  of  interested  in  con¬ 
verting  electrical  energy  into  chemical  energy.” 

Chi  Epsilon  Phi  plans  to  sponsor  an  "open  house”in  the 
physical  science  department  sometime  in  early  December.  This 
will  be  the  fourth  such  event.  Students  will  be  displaying  their 
experiments  in  the  laboratories.  Chi  Epsilon  Phi  will  probably 
also  participate  in  the  College  Bowl. 

Those  students  who  wish  to  join  Chi  Epsilon  Phi  should  contact 
Mark  Patterson,  Dr.  Whittle,  or  Nancy  Tucker,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  organization.  The  only  requirement  for  mem¬ 
bership  is  that  students  have  at  least  five  hours  in  chemistry  or 
physics  by  the  end  of  the  semester. 


Friday,  ft.,  . 
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By  MARTHA  KUNGLE 

Chart  Staff  Writer 
..*•*  practice  and  play.  pracUce  and  plav  work  . 

rt  Johnson  said  concerning  the  MarefC  r™' 
Nations  for  their  upcoming  trip  to  I*,  v  Uons 
^  ^ration  of  musicians,  twirlers  fia.o  'egas-  Tho 

£,*•  w'al  (,epart  from  J°P,in  on  Thursday  and 

the  next  Monday.  The  entire  har»a  .  >7  ’  and 

jjrill 

’egasgame 


ie  nfAi  mwivtev,  The  entire  band— nn  ”,IU 

.  provide  half-time  entertainment  for  thTiJ"*  in 

^neUniv-ersity  of  Nevada-Las  Vegas  game.  1SS0uri 

'  ogenbmg  the  expedition.  Johnson  said.  “We’ll  be  nn  .k  . 
v-than  "e  ll  be  there.”  He  went  on  to  sav  -  p  ^  the  bus 

-  ^cation  that  P^P'o  joined  the  'band  ^for  ^ 


If 


t  that  joined  before  the  1972  trip  ,0  Vegas  dropped  out 
nest  year 

iW»  that  are  going  this  year  were  already  in  the  band  ” 
stated.  * 

Baling,  practicing,  and  performing  will  not  leave  much 
^  for  the  members  to  soak  up  Us  Vegas  lights. 

IT  WILL  BE  A  CROWDED  TRIP.  Besides  the  band,  seven 
Triers.  a  12-girl  drill  team  and  three  chaperones— Prof 
f£anC.  Elliott,  band  director.  Dr.  Wayne  Harrell,  head  of  the 
p,  arts  department,  and  Johnson— all  of  the  band’s  in¬ 
sets  must  fit  in  the  three  busses  they  will  be  traveling  in. 
fr*  can  pack  only  what  they  need— no  hair  dryers  or  other 
ssi  luxuries.  Elliott,  who  chaperoned  the  1972  trip  said,  “We 
3d  to  change  busses  in  Albuquerque.  After  we  unloaded  the 
32.  we  couldn't  get  everything  back  in .  ” 
free  fund  raising  activities  are  planned  to  help  with 
racing  and  lodging  expenses.  Members  will  pay  for  their  own 
Tbe  Fogg}*  River  Boys  will  present  a  concert,  while  the 
2ie  rill  sell  mums  and  hold  a  rummage  sale. 

Proceeds  from  a  benefit  concert  given  by  the  Foggy  River 
8*5  rill  alleviate  part  of  the  cost  of  the  excursion.  The  show 
kgns  at  8  pun.  Monday  in  the  Thomas  E.  Taylor  auditorium, 
risers  of  tbe  1970  Mid-Continent  Quartet  Contest,  the  Foggy 
irr  Boys  combine  elements  of  gospel,  country,  swing  and 
id  mnae,  along  with  musical  comedy  to  put  on  a  show  that 
zes  family  entertainment. 

The  Marching  Uons  will  also  be  selling  homecoming  mums  to 
i^ce  tbe  trip.  The  band  took  over  the  mum  sales  when  Phi 
!h=ta Kappa  went  out  of  existence. 

BEFORE  THE  1972  TRIP  to  Vegas,  band  members  assem- 
^  a  rummage  sale  that  netted  more  than  $2,500.  Hoping  to 
at  least  that  much  again,  they  are  holding  another  rum- 
^  sale  on  Oct.  30  and  Oct.  31  in  the  old  Goodyear  Building  at 
^ard  Wall.  The  sale  runs  from  7  a.m.  to  7  p.m.  on  Saturday 
^ 1  p jn.  to  6  p.m.  on  Sunday. 

*^th  more  than  100  kids  to  bring  in  stuff,”  Johnson  said, 

****  ^  a  lot  more  momentum  than  in  a  regular  rummage 

5a tT 

Rouse  is  sale  chairman.  Anyone  wishing  to  donate  rum- 
should  contact  the  music  department, 
nuney  amassed  by  the  concert,  mum  sale,  and  rummage 
to  meet  expenses,  Johnson  said,  “I  will  plead  for 
•^sfromcivic  groups.” 

Honhackers,  various  banks,  and  businesses  helped  wit 
L/J^rs  for  the  1972  trip.  _ 

Date  changed 

kte  for  the  senior  voice  recital  of  Mike  Straw  has  been 
to  November  4 .  Tbe  recital  will  be  held  that  Thur- 
P-m.  atthe  First  Baptist  Church  in  Carthage. 


send 
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8  Pm  Monda  y  Taylor  Aud 

$3  per  person 


Benson  participates  in  program 


Ian  Benson,  a  junior  at  Missouri  Southern,  read  excerpts  from 
“Romeo  and  Juliet”  at  Ucking,  Mo.  on  Oct.  6,  as  part  of  a 
program  by  the  Church  Of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints, 
placing  emphasis  upon  enrichment  in  cultural  arts  and  education. 

“Theatre  Across  the  Ages”  was  the  topic  of  the  cultural  forum 
conducted  by  William  J.  Kelsay  of  the  School  of  the  Ozarks 
threatre  faculty.  The  seminar,  along  with  Benson’s  readings  of 
Friar  Lawrence,  Romeo,  Mercutio  and  the  Prince,  was  to  prepare 
the  Youth  Organization  of  the  Church  for  a  one-act  performance 
of  “Romeo  and  Juliet”,  directed  by  Kelsay,  to  be  presented  later 
in  the  month. 


Benson  was  chosen  to  read  due  to  his  experience  in  theatre  at 
School  of  the  Ozarks,  where  he  attended  last  year.  He  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  1975  Beacon  Hill  Summer  Theatre  Company  and  played 
the  title  role  in  a  reader’s  threatre  production  of  “Jesus  Christ 
Sueprstar.” 

Benson  commented,  “I  have  never  read  Shakespeare  before,  so 
the  words  and  phrasing  were  little  hard  at  first.”  He  worked 
several  sessions  with  Kelsay  before  giving  his  performance. 
Working  at  the  Missouri  Southern  library,  Benson  is  a 
Psychology-Law  Enforecemnt  major  and  mentioned  that  “I  have 
reservations  about  any  further  theatre  work.” 


Joplin  Community  Concert 
Association 
presents 

GEORGE  SHEARING 
QUINTET 

8  p.m.  Wednesday  Pa  rkwood  Auditorium 
Students  free  with  ID 
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‘Merry  Pranks  of  Tyll’  °Pens 


•  southern's  drama  department  launches  ^ 
Missouri  thcatrCi  with  a  production  of  “The  vl^1 


FC  iR  MERRY  Frar. ■  ■  tinned  in  advance  of  its  debut  on  the  MSSC  stage.  Cast  members  in  this  pic- 

r_-e  :  i  _oe  Rhonda  Dalton,  Pam  Mitchell,  Joan  Hedge,  Lee  Ann  Margerum  and  Sharon  Weeden.  ( Chart  photo  by  Steve  Harvey ) 


Lyric  offers  stars  of  past 


season  of  children’s 
Pranks  of  Tyll.^  troupei  sponsored  by  the  Jop|inbr 

Ti|ech‘‘f*iation  of  Childhood  Education,  will  perf^ 
°f  The  ff'Tat  North  Junior  High  School  tomor^ 
company  wUl  perform  at  1  p  m.  and  3  p.m.  Oct.  16  at 

JUnTheSrSy  Pranks  of  Tyll”  is  a  comedy  set  in  the  M(4( 
•a  a  voting  boy,  Tyll  Eulenspiegel,  becomes  the  k 
period.  A  yo&  hjs  wisdom  to  the  monarch  by  outsmarw 
jester  and  p  The  production  utilizes  ^ 


'court’s  three  wise  men 
costumes  and  acrobatics. 


colon 


THE  CAST  IS  preparing  for  tomorrow’s  production  of  Ik 
Children’s  Theatre,  “The  Merry  Pranks  of  Tyll”.  Cast  member 


•  t  Tn„inr  Vothu  Tn  l  av  and  Tina  F.berle. 


By  DIANA  WEST 

Ask  anyone  to  name  a  movie  star  of  the  silent  movies  or 
tajnes  and  invariable}'  they  will  name  W.  C.  Fields,  Charlie 
CfcapLn,  Mae  West  or  Laurel  and  Hardy,  among  others.  Perhaps 
its  is  an  indication  that  an  interst  in  the  early  moviemakers 
rill  exists.  However,  it  is  rare  that  their  movies  are  shown. 

Ken  Ford,  operator  of  the  Lyric  Theatre,  308  Main  St.,  Joplin, 
hoped  there  was  sufficient  interest  in  this  movie  era  to  fill  an 
ao-ierx-e.  The  Lyric  specializes  in  showing  films  from  the  late 
1S20  5  to  early  1J60  s. 


Since  opening  in  July.  Ford  reports  an  attendance  of  about  200 
pesyxs  a  week.  About  70  per  cent  of  that  number  are  college 
stasis  according  to  a  casual  poll  taken  by  F ord. 

One  six/w  plays  all  week  every  night  at  8  p.m.  with  an  ad- 
jfetyral  2  p  jn,  matinee  on  weekends. 'Admission  prices  are  $1.00 
for  adults  and  73  cents  for  children  over  12. 

Some  of  the  performers  have  included  Abott  and  Costello,  Roy 
?,ogen,  Gene  Autry,  the  Keystone  Cops,  and  the  Lone  Ranger. 
Coming  attraction*  are  W.  C.  Fields,  Humphrey  Bogart,  Mae 
West.  Shirley  Temple  and  Marlene  Dietrich. 

Several  rrxmes  are  in  such  great  demand  that  there  is  a  long 
aj.lv  pyr.cd  before  receiving  them.  The  earliest  a  Humphrey 
Bogart  rry/v.e  r,  be  obtained  is  the  last  week  of  October. 

Alttougfr  the  attendance  has  been  steady,  Ford  said  he  is  un¬ 
certain  ay/ut  the  future  of  the  theatre.  He  was  recently  notified 
tnat  thy  b~.dmg  u  hang  sold,  along  with  the  Connor  Towers,  to 

He  may  re-locate  the  theatre  in  Joplin  if  a  suitable  old  tlreatre 
car  cx  f </sA.  However,  he  cannot  operate  it  at  the  present  ad- 
rr^u, on  onces  if  ar/Xher  building  has  to  be  remodeled. 


Before  'X 


ciate,  Donald  Dixon,  renovated  the  interior 
e  o per.mg  for  business.  In  addition  to  pain- 
pain,  they  installed  a  new  ceiling  and  168 
er//vaUon  was  fully  financed  by  P'ord. 
thy  Lyric  had  been  vacant  since  1972.  The 
ally  operyd  in  as  thy  Lyric  Theatre, 
eserA  name  was  taken. 


photo  by  Steve  Harvey) 


W.  C.  FIELDS  AND  Mae  West  co-starred 
former  Chart  staff  member,  hopes  to  attr 


act  people  to  hisTew  theaTr^The^ric6  ”  **  *  W‘th  movies  SUch  aS  theSe  that  Ke° 


Southern  boosts  record 


SOCCER  FORWARD  DENNIS  Johnson  battles  for  the  ball  with 
a  player  from  William  Jewel  as  the  Lions  downed  the  visitors  5- 
I  Johnson  tied  a  school  record  with  four  scores  in  the  game. 

'Chart  photo  by  Steve  Harvey) 


II  ...  ,  Ry DENNIS  THURMAN 

jl„l  ,  'i  011  ,s  churniw  buttlttd  Southwttflt  Ml.i.iourl  .State 
Ran  t  »h  /  a  ^  a*  ^u'  cn<l  regulation  play  but  Jowru 
\ ! 1  ,u  11  l*u'  I'oors'  .scoring  drought  In  the  second  overtime 

Poi  lod  for  a  2-0  SMSl!  victory. 

1  In  loss  to  SMSU  snapped  a  three-game  Non  winning  streak 

|  um  the  Springfield  school’s  over-all  record  against 
‘Southern  to  6-0-2. 

thHa,Uk'! s  (,oine  with  only  2 : .'19  remaining  to  play  In 

i  ov  1 1  line  period.  He  then  scored  with  only  25  seconds  left  to 
put  the  game  on  ice  for  SMSU. 

11  advantage  in  the  first  overtime  period  as 

1  \  v  wa,'ds  and  Aaron  Johnson  sent  two  goalward  shots  to 

the  visitors’ one. 

F  ol[owin8 the  overtime  defeat  at  the  hands  of  SMSU,  the  Lions 
i  oveled  to  Atchison,  Kan.,  to  duel  Benedictine  College. 

ie  Kansans,  defending  NAIA  District  10  champions,  paddled 
/  jI0ns  5*0  °n  a  rain-besieged  field,  for  Southern's  second 
straight  loss. 

Benedictine  tallied  early  in  the  contest  and  added  another  goal 
-  minutes  into  the  first  half  for  a  2-0  lead  at  intermission. 

Dan  1  ravers  scored  an  apparent  goal  for  Southern  at  the  out¬ 
set  of  the  second  half  that  would  have  pared  the  hosts  lead  to  2-1, 
but  Travers’  point  was  disallowed  by  a  penalty. 

b  rom  then  on  it  was  all  Benedictine  with  the  final  goal  coming 
with  less  than  six  minutes  to  play. 

Southern  rebounded  from  its  two  straight  losses,  taking  its 
wrath  out  on  William  Jewell  to  the  tune  of  a  5-0  thrashing  on  the 
MSSC  field. 

Dennis  “Possie”  Johnson  led  the  Lion  onslaught  with  four  of 
the  five  scores,  boosting  his  club  scoring  lead  to  10  goals. 

Johnson  provided  the  Lions  with  a  1-0  lead  with  28:13  elapsed 
in  the  first  half,  heading  in  an  assist  by  Tom  Schnieders.  William 
Jewell  claimed  Johnson  used  his  hands  on  the  shot,  but  a  quick 
anatomy  lesson  by  the  officials  explained  that  the  Southern 
player  had  used  the  top  of  his  shoulder  which  is  legal. 

The  Lions  maintained  the  1-0  lead  throughout  the  first  half  but 
“Possie’  quickly  made  it  2-0  a  minute  and  a  half  into  the  second 
period  when  he  netted  an  assist  from  Mike  Edwards. 

Only  14  minutes  later,  the  Southern  forward  made  it  3-0  in 
favor  of  the  Lions  when  he  put  Edwards’  cross  pass  into  the 
Jewell  net. 

Edwards  then  added  the  fourth  goal  on  an  assist  by  Bob  Buelt- 
mann  with  24  minutes  remaining  to  play.  Johnson’s  final  goal 
came  with  six  minutes  left  when  he  toed  an  assist  by  Schnieders. 


The  devastating  Green  and  Gold  offensive  rim  chine  tnMr 
Wllllmn  Jewell  2M,  The  victory  upped  Southern's  record  to  5 
prior  to  the  tournament. 


SOUTHERN  SCORING  ace  Dennis  Johnson  tries  to  set  up  a 
score  against  the  Bears  of  SMSU.  The  Bears  shut  out  ccach  Hal 
Bodon’s  Lions  2-0  in  action  at  the  Missouri  Southern  soccer  field. 
( Chart  photo  by  Steve  Harvey ) 


Soccer  Lions  cop  third  straight  tourney 


By  DENNIS  THURMAN 
Chart  Staff  Writer 

issouri  Southern  reeled  off  three  straight  victories  last 
tend  to  successfully  defended  its  title  in  the  third  annual 
>C  Invitational  soccer  tournament  held  in  the  Lions 

Jum. 

marked  the  third  year  that  the  Lions  have  won  the  tourney 

upped  Southern’s  over-all  record  to  8-3. 

aryville  finished  second  in  the  four-team  standings  wi 
£  Fair  third  —  the  same  top  three  teams  as  last  year. 

•  WINNING  THE  tourney,  Southern  dominated  the  16- 
uber  All-Tournament  team,  placing  six  players  on  the  select 
The  lions’  all-tourney  members  included  starting 
»cks  Cary  Maloney,  Wayne  Tichacek,  Keith  Shaw  and 
■k  Baetje  along  with  forwards  Dennis  Johnson  and  Tom 
nieders. 

>ve  different  players  accounted  for  the  lions’  goals  as  the 
k  riPPed  State  Fair  in  the  opener,  5-1.  Schnieders  score  e 
Je’s  first  goal  on  an  assist  by  Dennis  Jenkerson  as  e  >ion 
[a  1-0 halftime  advantage.  H 

Person’s  unassisted  goal  provided  Southern  wit  i  a 
12  minutes  into  the  second  half  and  ten  minutes  later,  en 
Johnson  headed  in  Maloney’s  corner  kick.  Dan  Ti  avers 
^d  a  Maloney  pass  into  the  nets  for  a  4-0  lead. 

HaKLES  HARPER  came  through  with  his  first  ^olle^r 
**  goal  with  only  6:46  left  to  play  in  the  co 
^rn’s  final  tally. 

**  }*<**  had  a  little  bit  tougher  time  in  ^posing^o 
3-1,  in  their  second  match  of  the  roun  mQreg 
k^lng  two  shots  at  goal,  Schnieders  toed  an  assis 
0  for  the  hosts  first  goal. 


Ute  in  the  second  half,  Dennis  Johnson  made  it  2-0  in  favor  of 
Southern  on  an  assist  from  Travers  and  the  score  held  through 
the  first  half.  Ullo  then  pumped  in  the  third  Lion  goal  on  an 
assist  from  Ullo  and  a  3-0  Southern  advantage  early  in  the 
second  period. 

Maryville  mounted  its  offensive  threat  in  the  second  half  as 
Tom  Landolt  pared  MSSC’s  lead  to  3-1  midway  through  the 
second  stanza.  But  the  Lion  defense,  which  limited  Maryville  to 
only  17  shots  during  the  contest,  took  over  to  squelch  the  threat. 
cahtuitpw  sah.  25  shots  in  its  third  and  final  game  to 


defeat  Parks  College  3-1  and  clinch  the  tournament  title. 

Schnieders  took  Mark  Baetje’s  dribbling  pass  into  the  goal 
early  in  the  second  half  and  Mike  Edwards’  put  the  Lions  ahead 
2-0  by  intermission  on  a  penalty  kick. 

Dennis  Johnson  added  to  his  team-leading  point-total  of  13 
goals  in  the  second  half,  taking  a  pass  from  Edwards  and  slicing 
it  into  the  goal. 

Southern  concluded  its  soccer  matches  on  home  ground, 
finishing  out  the  season  with  eight  road  games,  excluding  the 
NAIA  District  16  tournament. 


By  JIMRIEK 

First  order  of  business  is  to.  congratulate  the  .  .Missouri 
Tiwers  on  their  victory  over  Ohio  St.  Headlines  in  the  Columbus 
pwer the  morning  after  the  game  read,  “MISERY.  BY  ONE 
POINT  ”  I  couldn't  have  titled  it  better  myself.  We  will  find  out 
if  home  games  under  the  lights  at  Southern  will  increase  at- 
“  J  the  Central  Methodist  game  cannot  be  used  as  a  fair 
est  because  of  the  Methodist  team  itself.  I  hope  church  services 
!n  Favette  are  better  than  their  football  teams.  Missouri 
*n  "y*V.  eo]f  team  may  be  something  to  look  out  for  this  year. 
The  team  came^second  place  last  week  in  Warrensburg  out  of 
n  ™  competing.  You  won't  find  any  Amies  or  Jacks  but  the 
S1X  te  rS  tetter  than  in  the  past.  Uok  out  for  the  New 
York  Yankees,  they  will  be  tough  and  will,  should,  teat  the  home 


state  Royals  in  four  or  five.  The  Royals  have  the  sticks  but  no  ar¬ 
ms,  the  New  Yorkers  have  both.  It’s  hard  to  believe  that  this 
time  of  the  year  each  fall  baseball  still  hasn’t  decided  a  winner 
and  at  the  same  time  Oklahoma  and  Texas  are  playing  football. 
What  a  thrill  it  must  be  in  Montreal  to  go  see  the  Expos  play  the 
Giants  in  baseball  when  the  temperature  is  41  and  the  two  teams 
haven’t  won  a  hundred  games  between  them  all  year.  Carl  Jet. 
and  Carthage  would  draw  more  than  a  Braves-Astros 
doubleheader,  this  time  of  year.  The  Joplin  Globe  football  quiz 
has  got  to  be  a  farce,  a  guy  can  study  and  study  and  logicallly 
pick  the  winners  and  still  miss  four  or  five-the  winner  will  be 
some  woman  who  must  have  been  blindfolded  when  she  made 
her  check  marks,  because  who  would  logically  pick  Iowa  over 
Penn  St.  or  Boston  College  over  Texas.  I  give  up. 


IENDAK 

Deadline  for  application 
to  display  campus 

decorations . 

Carthage  Press  runs  Queen 

candidate  pictures. 

Tonlin  Globe  runs  Queen 
candidate  pictures. 

Campus  decorations 
officially  open. 

Assembly  to  introduce 

Queen  candidates. 


dnesday,  October 


Saturday,  October 


Sunday,  October  17 


Monday,  October 


October  19 


Tuesday 


Wednesday,  October  20 


Deadline  for  erection  of 
campus  decorations. 

Queen  candidates 
introduced  on  KTVJ. 


Thursday,  October  21 


Judging  for  campus 
decorations . 


Last  day  for  judging  of 
campus  decorations. 


Friday,  October  22 


12:00  Noon 


Pep  Rally  and  announcement 
of  Queen  finalists. 


Classes  dismissed  for 
Homecoming. 


Saturday,  October  23 


All  parade  entries  must  be 
in  their  area  by  this  time 

Homecoming  Parade 

Marching  units  luncheon. 

Bands  who  reserved  seating 
for  football  game  must  be 
in  the  stands  by  this  time 
in  order  to  keep  their 

reservation. 

Announcement  of  float  and 
marching  unit  awards  and 
introduction  of  Queen 
finalists. 


Homecoming  Game 

Half-time  and  coronation  of 

Homecoming  Queen. 
Announcement  of  sweepstakes 
winners . 


Homecomin, 


Dance 


PRAC  TICE  IS  NOW  underway  by  the  women’s  tennis  team  prepares  for  their  fall  schedule.  Team  members  include;  Vali  Mat- 
^  ews,  Kim  Cummings,  Deb  Van  Alman,  Kayla  Sill,  Coach  Salli  Beard,  Georgina  Garrison,  Julie  Alford,  and  Dee  Kasab.  Not 
^  available  for  the  picture  was  Terri  Dresh.  (Chart  photo  by  Ed  Brown) 


SMOR  SETTER  Debbie  Phillips  spikes  a  pass  from  teammate 
through  the  Crowder  College  defense  as  the  lady 
two  matches  from  the  Roughriders  at  the  Crowder 
fez  volleyball  tournament.  ( Chart  Photo  by  Ed  Brown) 


Phillips  sets  goals 


By  ED  BROWN 

“We  are  Lady  Lions  out  there  playing  volleyball,  and  we  don’t 
try  to  imitate  the  men,”  was  the  opinion  of  Debbie  Phillips,  senior 


Lady  Lions  sweep  first  pair 


rte  offense  led  to  season  opening  victories  for  the  Lady 
sc  volleyball  team.  Coach  Gerry  Albins’  crew  started  the 
sr  a:  the  Crowder  Invitational  Tournament,  and  returned 
2Ee«Tlha2-0  record. 

Eases  Gty's  Longview  Community  College  Leopards  fell  to 
®  power  in  the  beginning  match,  15-8  and  15-11.  MSSC  led  all 
22*^7  in  game  number  one,  but  Longview  pulled  within  two,  8- 
Eyfense  tightened,  forcing  numerous  Panther  miscues. 


Game  number  two  was  a  collection  of  mistakes  on  both  sides. 
The  Longview  team  led  7-2  before  powerful  defensive  moves  by 
the  Lions  tied  it  8-8,  10-10,  and  11-11.  Barbara  Lawson  made  a 
knee-scraping,  on-the-floor  save  of  a  hard  Longview  spike  and 
rallied  the  team  for  the  final  four  points. 

Southern  experienced  little  difficulty  in  disposing  of  the  hosts, 
15-3  and  15-4.  The  Lions  played  cohesively  as  a  unit,  despite  the 
presence  of  three  freshmen  in  the  starting  lineup.  


physical  education  major  and  varsity  volleyball  player. 
“Sometimes  guys  treat  the  woman  athlete  differently  than  the 
non-athlete,  and  we’re  not  trying  to  be  men.” 

Debbie  sees  a  special  challenge  in  the  sport  of  volleyball.  “It 
takes  more  skill  to  master  than  some  sports— you  must  think 
about  what  you  are  doing.  Some  people  can  fake  their  way  in 
other  sports,  but  not  everyone  can  play  volleyball.” 

Debbie  received  a  good  start  in  the  game  of  pass-set-spike,  as 
she  attended  Graceland  College  of  Lamoni,  Iowa,  her  freshman 
year.  Graceland  is  nationally  recognized  for  championship 
volleyball  teams.  Her  participation  at  MSSC  marks  the  first  time 
Debbie  has  played  the  sport  on  the  varsity  level,  however. 

Debbie  began  her  athletic  career  on  her  junior  high  track  and 
field  team.  Upon  graduation  this  spring,  she  plans  to  teach 
physical  education  on  the  elementary  level. 


DEADLINE  FOR  FLAG  FOOTBALL 


TEAM  REGISTRATION 

See  Max  Oldham 
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By  DAVE  KOESTER 
Chart  Staff  Writer 

Missouri  Southern’s  Lions  played  the  part  of  the 
Saturday  night  by  defeating  Southwest  Missouri  state  b 
sity  27-13  in  the  Bear’s  homecoming  at  Briggs  Sta^ 

^The  hotly-contested,  non-conference  game  featured  g  ^ 
yard  kick  by  freshman  punter  Lloyd  Walker,  another 
yard  game  by  fullback  Larry  Barnes,  a  questionable  J' 
Bear’s  coach  Rich  Johanningmeier,  and  an  excessive 
penalties  called  against  both  teams. 

SOUTHERN’S  OFFINCIVE  unit  got  into  the  scoring ac^ 
when  Harvey  Derrick  culminated  a  60-yard  drive  witha&J 
field  goal,  on  the  Lion’s  second  possession  of  the  game. 

In  the  second  quarter,  Quarterback  Rusty  Shelley  ^ 
pass  to  freshman  Vincent  Featherson,  who  is  making  ^ 
receptions  a  habit,  and  the  fleet  receiver  scampered  intothei 
dzone,  completing  a  56-yard  touchdown  play.  ^ 

Southern  took  a  commanding  lead  later  in  the  quarter  ^ 
the  Lions  set  up  shop  on  the  host’s  45-yard  line,  courtesy  g 
Tom  Cox  theft.  Shelley  led  a  march  to  the  endzone  in  justfi 
plays.  Tight  End  Ken  Howard  took  a  nine-yard  pass  in  fort 
score.  Derrick  was  true  on  the  extra  point  attempt.  He  wassi 
cessful  on  all  three  PAT’s  in  the  game  for  the  Lions. 

The  Bears,  though,  came  up  with  a  drive  of  their  ownafy 
they  took  possession  on  a  blocked  field  goal.  Quarterback  Mite 
Ware  threw  a  strike  to  Tom  Hamilton  in  the  endzone,  makn 
the  halftime  score  17-6. 

SOUTHERN  CONTINUED  their  offensive  thrust  early  in  u 
third  quarter  when  Derrick  split  the  uprights  from  47  yardsoc 
That  gave  Southern  a  20-6  bulge. 

SMSU  began  to  claw  their  way  back  into  the  game  early  inti 
fourth  quarter  when  they  scored  in  five  plays  from  the  Southe 
35.  Fullback  John  Gianini  muscled  his  way  over  the  goal  li: 
from  the  one-yard  line,  making  it  20-13. 

On  the  Lion’s  ensuing  possession,  they  were  forced  to  pc 
from  their  own  35.  Lloy  Walker  booted  his  first  collegiate  |ji 
upfield.  The  Bear’s  kick  return  team  watched  the  ball  sail  tofl 
five-yard  line,  bounce,  and  die  on  the  three-yard  line.  SMSUtlk 
began  a  desperation  drive  deep  in  their  own  territory,  in  hope 
of  tightening  the  contest. 

The  drive  stalled  on  the  12  yard  line  and  the  Bruins  werefac 
with  a  fourth  and  one  situation.  Head  Coach  Johanningmeie 
decided  to  gamble  and  go  for  the  first  down.  His  bid  failed  whe 
Tommy  Cox,  who  also  had  two  interceptions  in  the  game,  mr 
fullback  Gianini  at  the  line  of  scrimmage  and  dropped  him  ft 


SOPHOMORE  WIDE  receiver  Rob  Richmond  looks  for  a  way  out  after  snaring  a  pass  from  Southern  quarterback  Rusty  Shelly. 
The  play,  even  though  it  had  a  somewhat  unhappy  ending  for  the  165  lb.  receiver,  did  net  eight  yards  and  a  first  down  as  the  Lions 
downed  SMS.  27-13.  Chart  photo  by  Steve  Harvey) 

Hayes  deals  Lions  first  loss 


By  DAVE  KOESTER 

MSSC s  Football  Lions  must  know  what  Ohio  State  felt  like  af¬ 
ter  Missouri  University  upset  the  Buckeyes  in  the  waning 
minutes  of  the  game.  The  Tigers  scored  a  two  point  conversion 
to  win  22-21.  Later  that  same  day,  the  Fort  Hays  State  College 
Tigers  did  virtually  the  same  thing  to  the  Lions,  handing  Jim 
Fraziers  squad  their  first  loss  of  the  season  and  their  first  in 
conference  play. 

With  a  little  over  two  minutes  left  in  the  contest,  Ft.  Hays 
Quarterback  Skip  Numerich  pitched  out  to  flanker  Terry 
Georgeson  who  rushed  into  the  endzone  for  the  two  point  con¬ 
version.  providing  the  winning  margin  21-20. 

DESPITE  THE  FINAL  outcome,  Southern  accumulated  390 
yards  on  offense,  with  fullback  Larry  Barnes  accounting  for  124 
of  those  yards  rushing.  And  the  defensive  unit  held  NAIA 
District  16  All-American  Tom  Doll  to  52  yards  in  the  contest. 

Missouri  Southern  got  on  the  scoreboard  first  when  Barnes 
found  his  way  through  the  defenders  for  a  15  yard  touchdown 
jaunt.  That  scoring  drive  consisted  of  11  plays  and  covered  90 
yards. 

Leading  7-0,  the  Southern  defenders  were  unable  to  stop  the 
tnlLant  passing  of  Ft.  Hay’s  Numerich.  The  Tigers  started 
from  their  own  ten  yard  line  and  covered  the  length  of  the  field 
in  just  four  plays.  The  extra  point  attempt  failed,  however,  and 
the  Lions  still  led  7-6  at  halftime. 

In  the  third  quarter  Southern  expanded  its  lead  to  10-6  when 
Haney  Derrick  kicked  a  31  yard  field  goal. 

AS  THE  FOURTH  quarter  got  underway,  the  Ijons  put 
together  another  long  dnve  and  appeared  to  be  heading  for 
another  score.  On  the  Ft.  Hays  40  yard  line,  Shelley  attempted  to 
hit  Barnes  with  a  pass  down  the  middle.  The  ball  sailed  into  the 
hands  c A  Ft  Hays'  Robert  Douglas  when  Barnes  did  not  see  the 
pass  coming,  and  Douglas  sped  60  yards  for  the  go-ahead  score. 
Now  trailing  10-13,  Shelley  marched  the  lions  70  yards  for 
anrther  score. 


